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‘THE GUIDE POST 


IN RESPONSE to the request of a sub- 
scriber the Editor devotes this month’s 
essay in prophecy to the future of bank- 
ing. Half his article describes the condi- 
tion of various national currencies at the 
present time; the other half indicates the 
relationship between these currencies and 
the flow of goods which it is the function 
of currency to facilitate. He concludes, in 
the light of recent events, that orthodox 
finance has had its day. As we point out 
in ‘The World Over,’ the United States is 
being forced by circumstances to break 
completely with the past, one probable 
result of the break being that the bankers’ 
power is bound to diminish because it is 
physically impossible for them to exercise 
their time-honored functions any more. 
The accuracy of this prediction will be 
measured by the extent of the banking 
and currency reforms that occur’ within 
the’next year. 


OFF and on for more than thirty years 
Paul Block has been the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Berliner Tageblati, and 
many of his dispatches have been trans- 
lated in Tue Livine Ace. But with the 
change of régime in Germany, his news- 
paper was transformed from a liberal, 
Jewish-owned organ of international fi- 
nance similar to the New York Times into 
just another Nazi daily. Herr Block’s 
last dispatch, written after the new man- 
agement had been established, contains a 
beautiful mixture of reminiscence, resig- 
nation, and hope. 


J. L. GARVIN, the indomitably opti- 
mistic editor of the London Odserver, goes 
into ecstasies over the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to subsidize a new process 
for extracting oil from coal. And for once 
his hopes seem to rest on a substantial 
foundation, for if England can make her- 
self independent of imported petroleum 
and at the same time revive her coal in- 


dustry, the long years of post-war depres- 
sion may at last come to an end. 


NIKOLAUS BASSECHES, for thirteen 
years Moscow correspondent of the Neue 
Freie Presse of Vienna, describes the new 
foreign policy that Russia has adopted 
since Hitler came into power. From now 
on the Soviets plan to collaborate with 
France, Poland, and the Little Entente, 
for they seem to be convinced that Ger- 
many will become involved in war in the - 
near future. No wonder they wish to dis- 
sociate themselves at once from the con- 
nection that Rathenau established at 
Genoa in 1922. 


THE only offensive that Russia plans to 
launch on the rest of the world has to do 
with petroleum. An engineer with long 
experience in the country describes the 
increased oil production that has already 
been attained and says that by 1937 
Russian oil will become a formidable 
factor on the world market. At the present 
rate of consumption the new reserves that 
are still being discovered may prove a 
life-saver to the world at large. 


LUCIEN ROMIER, one of the wisest of 
French journalists, describes a recent con- 
versation with a peasant. He tacks on a 
reassuring conclusion for the benefit of the 
conservative readers of Le Temps but 
devotes most of his space to emphasizing 
the liberal, anti-clerical Republican views 
that are almost universal in the French 
provinces. Here is none of the facility and 
superficiality of most French political 
articles. Here is a peep into the mind of 
the common man. 


FIGURES published at the end of June 
reveal that the German birth-rate is 
falling rapidly, especially in the cities, and 
that the population of Berlin will decline 
(Continued on page 85) 
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The World Over 


Barris press comments on the New Deal indicate that Mr. Roose- 
velt has committed himself to a much more radical policy than most 
Americans realize. There was a time when the moves of the new Admin- 
istration could be construed either as attempts to preserve as much of 
capitalism,as possible or as steps toward Socialism. That time is now 

ast. If we accept the authority of the most property-conscious nation | 
in the world, increasing government ownership is going to be the order 
of the day in the United States. On the one hand, the British Tories 
are attacking and ridiculing the New Deal and on the other the Labor- 
ites, Liberals, and even some Conservatives are demanding Rooseveltian 

olicies in England. The immediate fear of the die-hards is that American 
inflation will achieve enough success to compel England to move in the 
same direction, and there are already rumors that Montagu Norman 
is fighting a losing battle to bring England back to gold. Francis Wil- 
liams, financial editor of the Daily Herald, who has several scoops to 
his credit, comments as follows in this connection :— 
























For practically the first time during his governorship of the Bank of England 
Mr. Montagu Norman is to-day faced with the revolt of a large section of influen- 
tial City opinion. The opposition includes leading international bankers, directors 
of the great joint stock banks, and prominent Stock Exchange firms. They are 
profoundly disturbed by Mr. Norman’s policy of tying the pound to the franc. 
They consider that this means, in effect, a precipitate return to the gold standard 
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by Great Britain at a time when the United States expansion makes it essential 
that our currency remain free. 


Mr. Williams points out that hitherto the British Treasury has fol- 
lowed Mr. Norman’s advice but that influential bankers in the City are 
now urging the Government to break the link between the pound and 
the gold franc:— 

If the Government agrees with the City, a serious conflict seems certain, for 
Mr. Norman is determined to maintain the policy to which he tied himself during 
negotiations with M. Moret, Governor of the Bank of France, and other leaders of 
the gold-standard countries. Rather than agree to change his policy, it is even sug- 
gested in some quarters in the City that he may resign. That, however, is more 
supposition than anything, though, undoubtedly, Mr. Norman has taken up a 
position from which withdrawal would be difficult. 


These intimations are based on a speech by Robert H. Brand, a manag- 
ing director of Lazard Brothers, one of the most powerful international 
banking houses in London, who urged the necessity of a rise in prices 
and warned against tying the pound to any gold-standard currency as 
long as the dollar remained free. 





MEANWHILE the Saturday Review, the most authentic mouthpiece of 
Tory opinion in the country, speaks of ‘America riding for a fall’ and says 
of Mr. Roosevelt, ‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning!’ The President’s policy at the World Economic Conference 
won him this comparison with Woodrow Wilson :— 


The present President is more truculent than President Wilson. He not only 
leaves the Conference in the lurch but kicks it downstairs. And why ‘the,big stick,’ 
as the Americans call his gesture? The answer seems to be given by a sentence in a 
dispatch from the Washington correspondent of the Times. The President ‘is first 
and foremost an adroit politician’ and had his eye upon the Middle West. Yet 
another politician and there were so many who a few weeks ago acclaimed a 
statesman! So to all appearances the United States will be able to indulge in 
another glorious gamble that will end in a worse slump than ever. Anyhow, no- 
body supposes that the President has any idea what he means when he declares 
that ‘the United States seeks the kind of dollar that a generation hence will have 
the same purchasing power and debt-paying power as the dollar value we hope to 
attain in the near future.’ Abracadabra! 


These strictures do not arise from anti-American sentiment; rather 
do they express the fear that the demand for a New Deal in England 
may become irresistible. As the Conservative Week-end Review points 
out,— 


President Roosevelt, in effect, is simply applying the methods of planning that 
were applied in all countries with comparative success, and in the face of far 
greater obstacles, when the War gave the community some lever over the selfish 
interests of particular groups. Unless the National Government soon gives a lead 
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along these lines oh Sagara will wane, particularly if the American experiment 
begins to show ts. 


The more radical New Statesman and Nation goes further:— 


He [Roosevelt] will not allow the gold-standard countries, which refuse to 
adopt a sane policy in Europe, to obstruct his attempt to pursue a sane policy in 
the United States. He has made up his mind to do what all the powers have said 
they wanted to do; and the only question is whether Europe, and ourselves in par- 
ticular, are going to follow him or whether we are going to allow our financiers to 
keep us in a depressed and deflated world in order to satisfy their thinly disguised 
hope that the failure of his experiment will prove the wisdom of their own ortho- 
doxy. Cowardice is a bad guide in economics as in other things. 


But unorthodox finance is only one part of the Roosevelt programme. 
Government interference in business, to a degree unheard-of in England, 
is another. The two together constitute, in British eyes, conclusive 
proof that America has abandoned private capitalism for good and all 
and has embarked on state planning regardless of where it may lead. 





SHORTLY before the World Economic Conference closed, Finance 
Minister Bonnet of France made this statement: ‘More than ever, on 
the morrow of the London Conference, the complete restoration of our 
finances is indispensable if we wish to maintain the stability of the franc. 
That is why I am actively engaged in preparing measures for the reéstab- 
lishing of a balanced budget.’ Clearly written between the lines is the 
‘moral that if the —— is not balanced, the franc must go off the gold 
standard. What are the chances of a second inflation in Pectin’ As we 
‘er out in our leading article ‘Money or Machines?,’ the French 
udget deficit increased every year between 1929 and 1932 and some 
estimates for this year run as high as eight billion francs, as against 
eight and a half billion last year. The inability of the Government to 
dispose of its'own bonds is the worst possible augury, and the state 
lottery to which it has had to resort is generally regarded as an admis- 
sion of incompetence and weakness. Finally, uncertainty as to the 
future of the dollar and the pound creates further disturbance. Although 
Neville Chamberlain declared that the pound was not anchored to the 
franc, the truth is precisely the opposite,—this is not the first time that 
he has made a deliberately false public statement,—but the two cur- 
rencies may not remain tied together, especially when the dollar resumes 
its decline and the demand for inflation in England increases. The best 
hope for a sound franc is the genuine business revival in France, and if 
this continues—unemployment has declined 25 per cent since March 
—confidence in the franc should return and the Government should 
again be able to market its securities. But if the business revival does 
not continue, the gold franc is doomed. 
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ALTHOUGH advocates of Socialism from the time of Robert Owen 
have emphasized the necessity of state control of industry, their theories 
have recently been applied more to agriculture than to manufacturing. 
Russia is now more concerned with collectivized farms than with mecha- 
nized industries; Germany has been pouring half a billion marks a year 
into agricultural relief; the National Government in England has given 
Major Elliot’s Agricultural Marketing Bill precedence over industrial or 
financial reforms; the rugged Hoover set up his Farm Board long before 
he created the R. F. C.; President Roosevelt put the Government behind 
an effort to raise the price of farm products before attempting to regulate 
industry; and now France is moving in the same direction. A year ago 
last July the price of wheat on the French market fell within a few days 
from 170 francs a quintal (3.67 bushels) to 95 francs and then steadied 
at about 110 francs. As this meant a loss to the farmer of between 15 
and 20 francs a quintal, the Chamber voted 300,000,000 francs for 
agricultural relief and later the Herriot Government temporarily stabi- 
lized the price of wheat at 115 francs a quintal. But this was not enough 
and the Daladier Government has now established a National Wheat 
Bureau similar to our own Farm Relief Administration to fix prices and 
control production. A loan ‘of 400,000,000 francs is to be raised from 
various sources, including the familiar processing tax, and tariffs are 
being laid on imported grain. Agrarian discontent in France has taken 
the ese of wholesale resignations of provincial mayors and protest 
meetings, and it remains to be seen whether the present drastic measures, 
which run until July 15, 1934, will meet the emergency. 





WITH German airplanes dropping pamphlets on Austria and staging 
fake raids on Berlin, the authorities and citizens of Paris are obsessed 
with fears of a surprise attack by air. Here is a typical warning, displayed 
in the window of a chemist’s shop filled with gas-masks: ‘In these 
troubled times you are at the mercy of aérial attack. German and Italian 
bombers may swoop at any moment from the clouds and pour as- 
phyxiating gas on your peaceful city. Be prepared! Buy one of our 
masks! Made to measure—all prices.’ Newspaper advertisements read: 
“Take cover! Everyone should have his own gas-mask—160 francs. 
Makers to the Government.’ A pamphlet was distributed on the Paris 
streets: ‘Shall we have- WAR? Buy a gas-mask. 100 francs.’ A 
newspaper organized a competition ‘for the best gas-mask.’ Moving 
_ pictures show foreign air forces manoeuvring with deadly precision 
against civilian populations. 

The scare is not purely commercial. Paris is twice as thickly populated 
as London and it is surrounded by factories that are turning out war 
materials twenty-four hours of the day. Marshal Pétain has in his desk 
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a detailed evacuation plan, but since he fears it may not work the public 
is being put through ‘lights-out’ exercises in the event of a possible 
night raid. The government maintains a staff of mysterious “Z’ officers 
to train civilians, and most factory owners are required to give their 
employees some instruction in self-protection. Here are signs not to be 
ignored of the character as well as the imminence of the next European 


War. 





WHETHER Europe is about to enter upon a period of war and revolu- 
tion or of peace and progress depends almost entirely on what happens 
inside Germany. Only if Hitler can abolish unemployment without 
antagonizing the industrialists and the Funkers on the one hand and the 
industrial workers and peasants on the other can the Third Reich endure 
and avoid disaster. What are the chances that he can accomplish that 
miracle and what will happen if he fails? There is always the possibility 
that Hitler might divide up the big landed estates and antagonize the 
Junkers but retain the support of the peasants, the industrial workers, 
and the big industralists and bankers. But he still keeps on good terms 
with the landed aristocracy. A correspondent of the Week-end Review 
describes spending a week-end with a large East Prussian landowner of 
whom he inquired whether Hitler had saved Germany from Com- 
munism. His host made this reply :— 


I think the Communist danger was on the whole a very slight one, but to me, 
you see, it is of no interest who burnt the Reichstag. I am interested only in the fact 
that the attempt succeeded. Of course, here in the country, near an industrial 
town, my position was an anxious one, for our place would have been very difficult 
to defend. I always slept with a revolver within reach, and had planned with my 
steward how we should dispose ourselves if attacked. At the beginning of the Nazi 
revolution, you know, the peasants round here (I’m on very good terms with them) 
came to me and showed me exactly how they had divided up my land among 
them. I thanked them for their pains, and said we must see about that. Since then 
I have been able to make friends with the new Nazi authorities, and I am pretty 
sure none but the most unsuccessful estates will be divided up. I like the new Nazi 
people. In these few months several drainage and improvement schemes that had 
been hanging about for years have gone through at once. Hitler can’t really do 
anything for industry, but he can do a lot for me. 


Walter Darré, Hugenberg’s successor as Minister of Agriculture, 
has declared that ‘no estate will be touched, no matter how big, if it is 
economically-healthy and able to maintain itself by its own strength.’ 
The Berlin correspondent of the London Times commented in connection 
with this statement :— 

All fears that the Prussian Funkers, the great landed proprietors of Germany 


east of the Elbe who determined German policy under Bismarck and retained 
their power almost unbroken in the Weimar Republic, might be deprived of their 
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estates or their power by the Hitlerist State seem to have been allayed by a signifi- 
cant statement of the Minister for Agriculture, Herr Darré, who invoked the 
special authority of Herr Hitler for his utterances. 


And the London Economist remarked :— 


The truth seems to be that Herr Hitler and Captain Goring have thrown in 
their lot with the big landowners and the big men of business, and are prepared to 
fight those of their own followers who protest. Junkerdom and capitalism are prov- 
ing tougher than the Deutsch-Nationalpartei, just as German Catholicism is 
proving tougher than the Zentrum. The parties change, but the social forces re- 
main what they were. 


ACCEPTING the assurances not only of Hitler but of responsible for- 
eign journalists with no axes-to grind, we must conclude that the Nazi 
revolution is now complete. What results has it shown? Comparisons 
with the United States should be helpful at this point, for it is fair to 
assume that six months ago in both countries about two workers in five 
lacked jobs and that business activity had declined to about fifty per 
cent of normal. We know that in the United States production as com- 
puted by the New York Times had risen from 60 per cent of normal last 
March to over go per cent by August. Figures on reémployment are less 
specific and less encouraging, but some three million men have returned 
to work since Roosevelt was inaugurated. Now, remembering that the 
New Deal cannot yet be called a proven success and that Germany has 
not known anything like normal conditions since 1914, let us see how the 
achievements of Hitler compare with those of Roosevelt. The Vereinigte 
Stahlwerke A. G.—the German equivalent of U. S. Steel—announces 
that for the nine months ending June 30 the domestic turnover of coke, 
pig iron, and steel was 10 per cent higher than during the corresponding 
period a year ago but that the value of exports in these three fields had 
declined between 4 and 5 per cent. Unemployment, however,. has 
dropped more rapidly in Germany than in the United States, thanks 
largely to Government subsidies and voluntary labor battalions. The | 
conclusion would seem to be that Germany, which needs a more pt 
recovery than the United States, is actually not getting one and that 
Hitler will soon have to modify some of his present policies. 








IN GERMANY, as in Spain and Russia, revolution has proved stronger 
than organized religion. The Protestant churches have now passed into 
Nazi control with the army chaplain, Pastor Miiller, installed as primate 
of the Evangelical Church of 2 a German Nation, and the Vatican has 
initialed a secret agreement with Von Papen which constitutes virtual 
surrender in the light of the persecutions to which Catholics, no less 
than Jews, have been subjected in the Third Reich. As the Vé/kischer 
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Beobachter said, ‘With none other than Adolf Hitler has the Vatican con- — 
cluded this treaty at the moment when the Catholic Centre Party has 
disappeared from the political stage forever.’ Although the Protestants 
outnumber the Catholics in Germany by two to one, the latter obtained 
a slightly more advantageous settlement. Even so, however, the Vatican 
came to terms with a Government that discriminates against Catholics 
in particular and religion in general. Here, for instance, is the way Herr 
Rust, Nazi Minister of Education for Prussia, defined his party’s atti- 
tude toward religion for the benefit of the Protestant clergy:— 


Do not call God for witness, gentlemen, but call the people, for the people can 
be supervised, whereas your appeal to God cannot be supervised. I intend to be 
proved right before the tribunal of history, and it is not upon God that I call for 
witness. As things are now, I see the will of God made manifest in one thing only 
—in the living organism, in whose life and nature I, too, see God’s finger, namely, 
the voice and will of my people. If we could assemble this people to-day I know it 
would come to us. It is upon this people that we call—let us leave God’s name out 
of it. 


Needless to say, Von Papen, himself a good Catholic, did not talk 
like that in Rome, and many Germans, both Catholic and Protestant, 
do not indorse‘Herr Rust’s opinions. But the history of other revolutions 
indicates that the antireligious offensive in Germany is not a frivolous 
affair. 


VIENNA remains the political as well as the geographic centre of Eu- 
$e Nineteen years ago the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia led to the 

orld War. Seventeen years later the attempted Austro-German 
Anschluss, followed by the collapse of the Credit-Anstalt Bank, led to 
England’s abandonment of the gold standard. It is therefore strictly ac- 
cording to Hoyle that the conflict between the Hitler régime in Berlin 
and the Dollfuss régime in Vienna should underlie the most serious war 
scare in Europe at the present time. Only the loans supplied by England, 
France, and Vealy have kept the unpopular Dollfuss in power, for the 
temper of the people is desperate and the Nazis hold out the same prom- 
ises in Austria that they did in Germany. Although the Socialists are the 
strongest anti-Nazi party in the country and received 40 per cent of the 
last popular vote, they are excluded from the present Roman Catholic 
Government. The immediate likelihood seems to be a Nazi coup d’ état 
followed by foreign intervention. Austria has always been the weakest 
link in the chain of the Versailles system and the only question is how 
long foreign subsidies can postpone civil strife. 








THREE struggles continue without abatement in Spain—the struggle 
over the Church, the struggle over the Republic, and the struggle over 
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Socialism. Both the bourgeois Republicans and the proletarian Socialists 
oppose the Catholic Church, and since most Catholics are also Monarch- 
ists—President Zamora being a notable exception—the police do not 
interfere in the unequal street fights between Catholics and anticlericals. 
Well-dressed citizens get beaten up simply because they look like Mon- 
archists, and when crowds threw stones through the windows of houses 
decorated with trappings to celebrate the Holy Day of the Sacred Heart, 
the Republican newspapers merely commented: ‘The sovereign people 
gave the right answer to the immeasurable provocations of the Mon- 
archists.’ But when ‘the sovereign people’ demand Socialism the defend- 
ers of the bourgeois Republic whistle another tune. Largo Caballero, the 
Socialist Minister of Labor, threw a scare into his colleagues at home by 
attacking democratic institutions before the Spanish-American dele- 
gates to the International Labor Conference at Geneva. The collapse of 
the German Social Democrats has put all the left-wing parties in Spain 
-on guard against ‘reactionary Fascism,’—a German correspondent 
naively comments: ‘That National Socialism has triumphed in Germany 
seems completely unknown,’ —and growing indications of class struggle 
have alarmed the business men of Madrid. 





RUSSIA’S new foreign policy, which Nikolaus Basseches attributes 
solely to the rise of Hitler, has also been linked up with domestic diffi- 


culties. Henry de Korab, special correspondent of Le Matin, writes from 
Warsaw that Russia is in the throes of famine:— 


At a time when the whole world is complaining of agricultural overproduction 
Russia is suffering from catastrophic scarcity. It is more alarming than the fam- 
ine of 1921, since it cannot be attributed to the weather but simply to’the govern- 
ment. It is certain that the collective farms have weakened the productive power 
of Russian agriculture. The results are terrifying. Thousands of people are dying 
of hunger every day. Whole villages are being depopulated. Thé reason is that col- 
lectivized land is being administered by an incapable bureaucracy and that the 
grain was either sowed badly or too late. Elsewhere the peasants, fearing that 
their harvests would be requisitioned, sowed so little grain that, after paying a 
minimum of taxes in kind that are seized from them:by force, they can no longer 
feed their own families. For some months the bread in the Ukraine has contained 
bark and sweepings. The prospects for the autumn are hardly better, since not 
more than forty per cent of the fields were sown in the spring and they are so full 
of weeds that their yield will be very low. 


He declares that the Kremlin fears above all else ‘a catastrophe that 
would make foreign intervention inevitable’ and is therefore subordinat- 
ing its plans for world revolution to the necessity of saving the collective 
farms. 

The same refrain also appears in Fe Suis Partout, one of the most 


persistent Red-baiting publications in Paris. Like M. de Korab, Fe Suis 
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Partout draws its information not from Russia but from surrounding 
countries, White Russian émigrés, and hostile foreign groups. It quotes 
the Reichspost of Vienna as estimating the victims of the at at ten 
million and repeats a story about cannibalism that appeared in La 
Renaissance, an émigré journal published in Paris. The German press 
emphasizes the plight of the German colonists on the Volga and says that 
“brave and faithful Germans are going to succumb to hunger by the ten 
thousands.’ 





WITH Japanese army and navy estimates for next year 45 per cent 
higher than the appropriations for the current year and with the naval 
estimates exceeding by 30 per cent the previous record figures of 1921-2, 
it becomes increasingly clear that Japan’s period of expansion has.only 
begun. The 60 per cent depreciation of the yen has already led to a trade 
war against both England and India, the Japanese having doubled their 
purchases of American raw cotton and cut their Indian purchases in two 
as soon as the British raised the tariff on Japanese textile exports to 
India. But American cotton growers cannot count on Japan as a per- 
manent customer. One result of the conquest of Manchuria is to be an 
attempt on the part of Japan to grow cotton in Jehol Province. The 
Russians have recently succeeded in raising cotton in the Ukraine, and, 
though a previous attempt to grow cotton in Shantung failed, the Japa- 
nese hope to do better in the light of Russian experience. Japan also 
hopes that half a million colonists from the northern part of the island 
can survive the climate of southern Manchuria and make Japan in- 
dependent of foreign cotton. If these plans are even halfway successful, 
every Western nation that depends on cotton exports is going to en- 
counter stiff competition within the next fifteen years. Not only is 
Japan now making good-quality textiles much cheaper than England; 
she is developing a complete national policy to enable these products to 
be sold. An organization. known as the Great Asia League has the sup- 

rt of the country’s military leaders and its chief aim is to exploit and 
increase the buying power of four hundred million Chinese. 


















On the basis of recent events-in five 


of the Great Powers, the editor of THE 
Livinc AcE argues that we now must 


choose between our financial system 
and our industrial plant because the 


two can no longer exist side by side. 


Money or 


MACHINES? 


Suortiy after Francis Delaisi’s 
article, ‘The Fight for Gold,’ appeared 
in our June issue, one of our sub- 
scribers, Mr. Van Dusen Rickert of 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, wrote to us as 
follows: ‘The article in the June issue, 
“The Fight for Gold,” is a wonder and 
should be read by everyone who is 
interested in our country. But there 
are many like myself who are at a loss 
as to the interpretation of it in relation 
to the future action of this country. 
What does it mean to the business 
man, the banker, the investor? If 
experts cannot agree about the re- 
quirements of the monetary system 
on important points, what is an 
ordinary mortal to do? I am wondering 
whether you will not be kind enough 
to interpret the article in terms of the 
proper actions for the time. A banker 
followed the predictions of THe Lrv- 
inc Ace and saved himself. What 
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should people do now—buy, sell, 
hoard? Will inflation impoverish this 
country in the long run? To make the 
implications of the article plain to 
your readers would be worth while, 
and I hope that you will do it.’ 

Let us quote from Francis Delaisi’s 
closing paragraph and begin where he 
left off: ‘For more than ten years the 
big monetary institutions have fought 
against each other to gain control of 
the whole apparatus of international 
exchange. They have ended by shat- 
tering it. The victor’s prize has 
disappeared. The task of the forth- 
coming conference is to rebuild this 
apparatus.’ : 

Now there is the view that the 
‘forthcoming conference ’—recentlyad- 
journed—failed to perform its ap- 
pointed task because one delegation 
happened to be stubborn, another 
ignorant, a third malicious, and so on. 
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There is also the view that some 
nations would not make concessions 
that might jeopardize their foreign 
trade and that others would not 
make concessions that might jeopard- 
ize their domestic policies. Finally, 
there is the view which will be set 
forth here that the conference failed 
because the risks of success would 
have been too great—success, that is, 
in the task of ‘rebuilding’ the ‘whole 
apparatus of international exchange.’ 
For as far as the United States and 
several other countries are concerned, 
the events of the past few months 
have indicated that an entirely new 
‘apparatus of exchange’—national as 
well as international—must be devised 
and that a return to the old one 
would automatically lead to further 
revolutions and wars. 

Consider the five Great Powers 
that have made most use of the ‘ap- 
paratus of international exchange’ 
described in M. ’ Delaisi’s article— 
France, England, Germany, Japan, 
and the United States. As we pointed 
out in ‘The World Over’ last month, 
all these nations emerged from the 
World Economic Conference adhering 
to different currency policies, no two 
of which could be reconciled. France 
alone remains completely faithful to 
the gold standard. Germany retains 
the standard but has lost all but 8 per 
cent of the gold behind her currency. 
England wants a stabilized $4 pound; 
America, an unstable 65¢ dollar. 
Japan has already let the yen sink to 
one-third of its par value and has 
rescued her exports, which, however, 
the English are seeking to destroy by 
abrogating the Indo-Japanese trade 
agreement. If, however, these con- 
flicting currency policies merely re- 
flected conflicting national interests, 
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that would be no new thing under the 
sun. The novelty lies not in the inter- 
national rivalry but in the domestic 
financial breakdown in each separate 
state—not in the collapse of ‘the 
whole apparatus of international ex- 
change,’ but in the collapse of the 
separate national currencies that make 
international exchange possible. 

Let me emphasize .at the outset 
that most of the war-debt burden, 
internal as well as external, had been 
lifted before the London Conference 
assembled. In 1924 Germany wiped 
her internal war debts clean and her 
middle class out of existence by in- 
flating the mark. In 1926 France 
wiped out 80 per cent of her internal 
debt by stabilizing the franc at 4¢. 
Last December England reduced the ~ 
interest on her 5 per cent war loans 
to 3% per cent, and a year before that 
cut the principal—and interest—3o 
per cent by abandoning the gold 
standard. The United States is con- 
templating a reduction of interest on 
some of the Liberty Bonds and has 
already devaluated by 35 per cent the 
dollars in which they are repaid. The 
Lausanne Conference wiped out-rep- 
arations and inter-Allied debts, and 
the Allied debts to the United States 
are on their way off the slate too. 

If the Japanese yen has sunk twice 
as low as the English pound although 
Japan did not participate actively 
in the War, if the dollar has depreci- 
ated on world markets while the franc 
remains the strongest currency in the 
world although France fought twice 
as long as America did, if unemploy- 
ment is relatively more widespread in 
the United States than in Germany 
although Germany lost the War, some 
force unconnected with the War must 
be at work with varying intensity in 
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various countries. A brief examination 
of the character and recent histories 
of these countries may, therefore, 
throw some light on the nature of this 
force. 

II 


Since 1926, when the franc was 
stabilized, France has been relatively 
free from the adversities that have 
afflicted England, Germany, Japan, 
and the United States. The depression 
did not arrive in France and employ- 
ment did not begin to decline seriously 
until a year after the Wall Street 
crash had plunged the other nations 
into difficulties. And even the most 
pessimistic estimates of French un- 
employment in hostile English journals 
never came to more than a million 
and a half. Nor is the depression last- 
ing longer in France than in other 
countries. Only last month in ‘The 
World Over’ we quoted figures show- 
ing that business activity in France 
had picked up during the first three 
months of 1933 compared with the 
same period in 1932. 

The relative stability of French 
economic life, the relative absence of 
sharp rises and deep depressions, has 
often been attributed to the country’s 
relative self-sufficiency—relative, that 
is, to such nations as Japan, Germany, 
and England. But if economic self- 
sufficiency guaranteed stability, the 
United States would be the most 
stable nation on earth, possessing as 
it does a greater variety and greater 
quantity of natural resources than any 
other national area. No. It is not the 
self-sufficiency of the French that 
makes them more successful than 


other nations in operating their coun- 


try in accordance with orthodox 
financial principles; it is the character 
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of their entire equipment—both 


cultural and industrial—for the pro- 
duction of goods. The French are 
frequently ridiculed for their ‘back- 
wardness’ in not adopting modern 
improvements, and the charge ‘rests 
on the perfectly valid basis that. 
France has less installed horse power 
per capita than either Germany or 
England, that its agriculture is in the 
hands of small individual landowners 
—in short, that it is the land of the 
artisan, the shopkeeper, the petty 
bourgeois, and the independent peas- 
ant. Whether it will retain this 
character for all time is another ques- 
tion, but that it has retained it up to 
now explains why its people still cling 
to a financial system that has broken 
down in more highly industrialized 
states. 

But even in France the gold stand- 
ard shows signs of weakening. Just as 
the United States poured money into 
Germany and South America to fi- 
nance its export trade, so France ex- 
tended credits to the Little Entente 
and Poland in order to finance the 
equipment of their armies at the 
hands of Schneider-Creusot. And just 
as the American Government has 
subsidized its agriculture through the 
Farm Board and its industries through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, so the French Government has 
maintained the price of wheat above 
the world level and has subsidized its 
shipping industry and its colonies. 
Similar policies in the two countries 
have produced results that are similar 
in kind if not in degree. Inflation has 
not yet become as popular in France 
as in the United States, but there is a 
growing demand for it and the French 
budget is as badly out of balance_as 
the American. The national deficit 
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amounted to 2,500,000,000 francs in sands of English homes after dinner, 
1930, to 5,500,000,000 in 1931, and to when the cigarettes are iighted, in 
8,500,000,000 francs in 1932, with quiet rooms. Worse still, it is being 
6,500,000,000 francs as the probable asked by foreigners who come over 
‘minimum for 1933. Most significant of here on summer holidays—Americans 
all, the banks of the country recently mostly—with keen eyes, which draw 
refused to take up more than half of rapid and perhaps false conclusions.’ 
an internal bond issue of 10 billion But it was not until-the Macmillan 
francs sanctioned by the Chamber of Report was published during the 
Deputies. But until France actually summer of 1931 that the fears of the 
abandons the gold standard or until cigarette-smoking Englishmen and the 
popular uprisings similar to the farm keen-eyed Americans were justified. 
strikes in America have appeared, it And this Report revealed that every 
cannot be said that orthodox finance year since the War England had re- 
has broken down to the extent that it ceived more money in payment for 
has in the other Great Powers. _ goods, services, and loans than she 
Between the years 1920 and 1930, had spent abroad herself for goods, 
the British press maintained an un-_ services, and the settlement of debts. 
ceasing and deliberate campaign of Not until 1931 did the tide. begin to 
self-deprecation. Such wails went up turn, and by that time even a National 
from responsible quarters that well- Government and an emergency budget 
to-do British and even American could not keep the pound on the gold 
citizens used to donate millions of standard. 
pounds a year to the Chancellor of the But the fears of that summer 
Exchequer. Unemployment never fell proved as premature as those of Sir 
below a million. Oil was displacing Philip Gibbs in 1925. The National 
coal and foreign coal was driving out Government received a record major- 
the English product. The textile and ity, half the rest of the world followed 
steel industries.operated their pre-war England off gold, commodity prices 
plants in the pre-wat way and British fell with the pound, the British 
rayon, the only new product that was__ standard of living remained unscathed, 
developed, is now being driven off the trade balance grew more favorable, 
world markets by cheaper artificial and though unemployment has varied 
silk from Japan, English rayon exports between two and three millions the 
having amounted to seven times as_ poor old ramshackle British system is _ 
much as Japanese in 1928 and to less _ still able to support its jobless on a 
than one-third as much in 1932. Yet dole that is at least more ample than 
even in 1925, when England’s one the bread lines that rich America is 
new industry was expanding, Sir barely able to ‘afford.’ 
Philip Gibbs wrote as follows under = Yet the premonitions of Sir Philip 
the heartrending title, ‘Is England Gibbs have a more substantial foun- 


Done?’ 


dation to-day than ever. England is 


‘A frightful question, which one now divided into two camps of almost 
hesitates to put down in black and equal strength and growing antago- 
white, Yet it is being asked by nism. On the one hand are the expan- 


thoughtful men and women in thou- 


sionists, headed by J. M. Keynes, 
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who favor a policy of inflation similar 
to President Roosevelt’s, and on the 
other are the orthodox financiers, 


headed by Montagu Norman. In a 
dispatch from London to the New 


York Times Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., 


writes: ‘It is not only “radicals,” in 
the American sense, who are urging 
that some part of the Rooseveltian 
programme be adopted by Britain. 
- Financial London has not yet for- 
gotten the heresy of Reginald 
‘M‘Kenna, chairman of the great 
Midland Bank, when he denounced 
sterile economy and demanded a 
policy of long-term expenditure last 
winter. Nor have conservative Eng- 
lishmen yet recovered from the shock 
of seeing the London Times urge a 
deliberately unbalanced budget and a 
concerted international programme of 
public works a few months ago. . . . 

“Yet powerful forces are arrayed on 
the other side led by Montagu Nor- 
man and at the moment could defeat 
the “revivalists” in Commons, as 
they previously had done in the 
Cabinet.’ 

These words were written on July 
14—and a year ago, as Mr. Kuhn 
suggests, such a dispatch would have 
been incredible. What I wish to sug- 
gest here is that the demand for in- 
flation has grown in England—and 
in every other country—at approxi- 
mately the same rate that industriali- 
zation has progressed. In the Second 
Massey Lecture, delivered before Mc- 
Gill University last April, Sir Arthur 
Salter made the point that output per 
worker in the principal group of in- 
dustries had increased 11 per cent in 
Great Britain between the years 1924 
and 1929, whereas the increase in the 
United States between the years 1920 
and 1927 had amounted to 43 per 
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cent. Has not the demand for inflation 
in the two countries increased in 
proportion to the increase in indus- 
trial output per worker? And will not 
England ultimately be forced to 
adopt expansionist policies by pre- 
cisely the same forces that have 
driven America to inflation? 


Ill 


Events in Germany and Japan 
during the past fe.7 years indicate 
that rapid industrial expansion may 
lead to more serious consequences 
than mere expansion of currency and 
credit. Even granting that the post- 
war inflation ruined the German 
middle class and laid the basis of the 
Hitler movement, nine years elapsed 
between the inflation itself and Hit- 
ler’s accession to power. And it was 
during the first four of these nine 
years that the Hitler movement made 
the least progress. For the inflation 
alone did not ruin the German middle 
class; on the contrary, the inflation 
was at once followed by a series of 
foreign loans, chiefly from the United 
States, which enabled the most highly 
industrialized nation in Europe to 
improve its equipment still further. 
Germany’s plant not only can supply 
over sixty million Germans with every 
factory-made product they need; it is 
also capable of serving at least twice 
as many inhabitants of neighboring 
agricultural countries. Yet as soon as 
the foreign loans were withdrawn and 
the plant completed in its present 
form, unemployment began to in- 
crease at the rate of one million a 
year. For the mark had to be kept at 
par in order to repay the foreign 
borrowings, even though the con- 
sequent high production costs weak- 











ened Germany on foreign markets. 
Wage cuts reduced homeconsumption, 
and, since the middle class had already 
been ruined by inflation, almost the 
entire country finally demanded rev- 
olution. 

The history of Japan since the War 
proves even more convincingly that 
industrial. progress alone ruins any 
country that operates its system in 
accordance with the principles of 
‘sound finance.’ Like Germany, Japan 
borrowed heavily from abroad and, 
like every other country that accumu- 
lates debt to finance industrial expan- 
sion, Japan discovered that the more 
debt it accumulated and the more it 
improved its productive machinery, 
the more rapidly unemployment in- 
creased and the more sharply the 
. standard of living declined. Betwéen 
1914 and 1927 the capitalization of 
Japan’s manufacturing industries in- 
creased from 833 million yen to 4,642 
millions, and the value of its industrial 
output from 1,371 million yen to 6,947 
millions. Starting i 1926 and giving 
employment that year the index figure 
of 100, the Central Bank of Japan 
began to chart the general average of 
employment in all the country’s chief 
industries. By 1927 the index figure 
had fallen to 94.8 and by 1928 to 90.3. 
In the spinning industry the index of 
employment fell from 100 in 1926 to 
82.2 in 1928. ‘Yet,’ says Seishi Idei in 
The. Unemployed Problem in Fapan, 
‘there has been no proportionate de- 
crease either in the number of spindles 
or in production.’ 

Though Japan’s population is grow- 
ing at the rate of a million a year, the 
domestic market offers no solution, 
since buying power in terms of 
‘sound finance’ is lacking. Some 70 
per cent of Japan’s inhabitants still 
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make their living from the land, yet 
are unable to buy the goods produced 
by the remaining 30 per cent. If the 
land they tilled were as fertile as that 
of France and if most of the Japanese 
peasants owned the property they 
worked, their condition might, of 
course, be better than it is. But we 
have already seen that even in rich 
and self-sufficient France one danger 


to the franc arises from the need of . 


French manufacturers to export goods 
that they cannot sell at home. Unable 


to find work for their people or mar-. 


kets for their goods, Japan and 
Germany ‘have been driven to war 
and revolution. Japan has also had 
resort to an even more extreme in- 
flation than the 50 per cent limit 


allowed to President Roosevelt, and / 


last May the London Statist predicted 
that Germany could not maintain 
even the present fiction of a gold 
standard. 

So much has been written about 
recent events in the United States 
that I am not going to add another 
line on that subject here. All I shall do 
is to point out that the American in- 
flation is occurring in the most richly 
endowed and highly equipped country 
in the world and to suggest that if the 
precedents of Germany and Japan 
have any significance at all and if 
events in France and England continue 
to move in the same direction they 
have followed in recent months, the 
very least that the United States can 
anticipate is a currency inflated to the 
full 50 per cent limit fixed by Con- 
gress. Furthermore, the end of the 
present inflationary spree may not be 
a pleasant one. If Germany’s rapid 
industrial progress, which was ad- 
ministered in accordance with the 
sound financial principles of American 
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creditors, led to Hitler and the pos- 
sibility of a second inflation, where 
will our own more rapid industrial 
' progress, administered in accordance 
with the same principles, lead? Al- 
ready we have inflation—will social 
unrest or war follow? — 


IV 


Before attempting to answer these 
questions, as well as those suggested 
by Mr. Rickert, let me point out that 
the line of reasoning I have followed 
rests on a growing body of theory 
loosely known as the ‘New Econom- 
ics, but actually dating back to 
Karl Marx and J. A. Hobson. In the 
face of a century of industrial progress 
culminating in the World War and in 
the face of the post-war period of 
increasing technical efficiency culmi- 
nating in the World Depression, classi- 
cal economists still deny Marx’s 
teaching that as the rich get richer the 
poor get poorer. Yet Marx’s con- 
tention that buying power in a capi- 
talistic society can never equal the 
aggregate of prices has not only been 
confirmed by the events of the past 
century; more and more economists 
have come to share his view and to 
elaborate upon it in the light of recent 
experience. Before the War the British 
economist, J. A. Hobson, pointed out 
that cycles of boom and depression 
were unavoidable under capitalism 
because buying power never expanded 
as rapidly as productive power and 
that periodic ‘overproduction ’—as the 
present condition of widespread pov- 
erty is quaintly called—must result. 

Major C. H. Douglas, an expe- 
rienced engineer whose Social Credit 
theory has won supporters by the 
hundred thousand in Great Britain 
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and the Dominions, argues in this 
issue the same case that Marx and 
Hobson outlined before him. Professor 
Frederick Soddy of Oxford, winner of 
the Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1921, 
goes back to energy as the source of 
all wealth, and he too may be found 
in this issue attacking Francis Hirst’s 
new book on money in ‘Books 
Abroad.’ Bassett Jones, whose Debt 
and Production is mentioned in ‘The 
Sciences and Society,’ is another 
engineer who has brought his profes- 
sional experience, including a solid 
grounding in the higher mathematics, 
to bear on the question of our debt 
structure, which he proves cannot be 
supported and must be revised—not, 
as Delaisi suggests, ‘rebuilt’—in ac- 
cordance with new principles. Fred 
Henderson, an English economist. 
with engineering training, has linked © 
up the currency question with our 
productive mechanism in two recently 
published books, The Economic Con- 
sequences of Power Production and 
Money Power and Human Life. 
Whatever the differences between 
these men may be, they agree that our 
means of production operate at only 
a fraction of capacity under the 
existing system of distribution. Even 
so prudent a customer as Sir Arthur 
Salter in his speech already referred to 
says: ‘We now have, for the first time 
in human history, all the material 
resources and the human skill needed 
to provide both the necessities and the 
comforts of life to the whole of the 
world’s population; to support indeed 
a population several times as great at 
standards very much higher than any 
hitherto known; and to give to every 
man not only material wealth but the 
leisure and opportunity which he 
needs to realize the full potentialities 
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of his nature and enjoy the full heri- 
tage of the civilization in which he 
lives.” And he adds later that ‘mecha- 
nization is compelling, and will compel, 
profound changes in the whole struc- 
ture of our society.’ 

The advocates of the New Econom- 
ics are more explicit and concen- 
trate their criticism on the present 
financial system. Professor Soddy in 
his new book, Money and Man, says: 
‘The existing plutocracy, or aristoc- 
racy of creditors, can only be a 
transitional stage between the old and 
the new. It is far less securely estab- 
lished than the old landed aristocracy, 
which it so ruthlessly displaced. For 
the world cannot permanently be 
kept in poverty in peace time, and 
allowed only fully to produce for 
destruction in war.’ On the subject of 
money he has developed a virtual 
persecution complex: ‘If Galileo and 
Copernicus had lived to-day, and had 
upset the theories of the autherities 
regarding the nature of money rather 
than of the universe, they would have 
had far more difficulty in getting their 
views impartially discussed than they 
had from the medieval schoolmen 
and the courts of the Inquisition. 
Freedom of thought and discussion 
applies, as yet, only to the affairs of 
the mind and conscience, which affect 
directly no man’s pocket. It does not 
yet apply to money. That is the Ark 
of the Covenant, the Holy of Holies of 
the Slave Civilization. Those in au- 
thority know well the danger. It 
might have consequences to humanity 
graver and more fundamental than 
freedom of belief. It might lead to 
economic freedom, the taproot of 
all freedom worth the name.’ In 
conclusion he points out: ‘Science 
is revolutionary; though scientific 
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men are not, nor are revolutionaries 
scientific.’ 

Fred Henderson writes more specifi- 
cally, and his definition of money in 
Money Power and Human Life goes to 
the root of the present discussion: 
‘Money, let it be emphasized, is 
simply the token of authorization to 
move goods; its essential function is 
to accredit its holder to make such 
movements; and under conditions of 
power production it is upon this 
movement of goods through exchange 
being kept effective and uninterrupted 
that both the production and dis- 
tribution of the world’s sustenance 
depends.’ In The Economic Conse- 
quences of Power Production he makes 
the same point that I am trying to 
make here on the basis of recent 
events in five major nations: ‘We 
have, I submit, come to one of those 
hours in human history when the 
facts of experience are implacable in 
leaving us no other alternative; an 
hour when the future of civilization 
depends upon our release from that 
inertia of the mind, upon our readiness 
to uncover and decide a fundamental 
issue.’ 

Lest I be suspected of quoting only 
the Devil and ignoring Scripture, let 
me now turn for a moment to some 
recent utterances by responsible de- 
fenders of the status quo. In 1930 the 
Federation of British Industries—a 
combine of leading industrialists, an- 
nounced: ‘We have reached the bot- 
tom of the trough.’ Again, in May 
1931, the same dogged organization 
insisted, ‘The worst of the slump is 
over.’ . 

On the other hand, Montagu Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, frankly confessed last fall his 


impotence and ignorance: ‘For most 
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of us, “One step enough for me.” 
That is as far as, on the whole, I can 
see. The difficulties are so vast, the 
forces so unlimited, so novel, and 
precedents are so lacking, that I ap- 
proach this whole subject not only in 
ignorance but in humility. It is too 
great for me.’ And finally on Novem- 
ber 18, 1932, speaking before the 
Academy of Political Science, Thomas 
W. Lamont concluded an address on 
banking reform with these words: 
“Remember this, my friends: among 
all the alarums and excursions of the 
last twelvemonth we have never been 
near the point of abandoning the 
gold standard. Nothing can or will 
drive us from that standard. A Demo- 
cratic administration, just like the 
steadfast Republican one before it, 
will continue to uphold the complete 
integrity of it. Make no mistake: in a 
.dark and troublous world America 
and the American dollar are, as to 
material factors, the safest things in 
all the world to tie to.’ 

The contrast between the New 
Economics and the old is made all the 
more pointed by the fact that two 
months after this prediction, Howard 
Scott, leader of the Technocracy 
movement, told the American public 
over a nation-wide radio hook-up: 
‘Attempts to balance our budgets, to 
reduce expenses on a downward curve, 
simply mean less employment than 
before, with resulting decrease in 
purchasing power, so that we are 
finally compelled to such devices as 
debt moratoriums, debt holidays, in- 
flation, and a free-for-all race as to 
who can create debt the fastest.’ 

Up to now I have raised more 
questions than I have answered, but 
they had to be raised before M. 
Rickert’s points could be discussed. 
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I shall not, therefore, pause long over 
the future of the franc, the pound, the 
mark, and the yen, although they all 
had to be taken into consideration to 
indicate what the future of the dollar 
might be. This much, however, must 
be said. If France does not go off gold, 
if England does not depreciate the 
pound and undertake a project of 
national spending, if Germany does 
not embark on a second inflation, and 
if Japan does not keep the yen at its 
present advantage over the pound and 
the dollar, each separate country will 
have to support an intolerable debt 
burden on the one hand and lose, on 
the other, foreign markets. that are 
vitally necessary besides suffering a 
steady decline in domestic purchasing 
power as a result of stringent ‘econo- 
mies.” And, as I see it,—for this is 
merely one man’s _prognosis,—the 
United States must continue its in- 
flation, too, proceeding less rapidly 
than Germany or Japan, more rapidly 
than France or England. 


V 


The best hope that I can see now— 
and it is an enormous one—is that the 
United States seems to be developing 
an understanding of the cause of its 
difficulties. Bassett Jones’s new book 
is the best recent augury and indicates 
that we may be able to find a reason- 
able solution without being driven to 
the extreme of revolution or war in the 
near future. After the dollar has been 
inflated to the legal limit—and per- 
haps beyond—after some new kind of 
‘commodity dollar’ toward which the 
Administration seems to be vaguely 
drifting has been established, it might 
be possible to set up the ‘new or 
reorganized debt structure’ which, in 
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the words of Mr. Jones, ‘must have 
the following characteristics:— 

‘1. The quantity of debt at any 
time must have a one-to-one relation 
to the volume of production at that, 
time. 

‘2. The payment to debt at any 
time must have a one-to-one relation 
to the growth of production at that 
time. 

‘As a corollary it may be written 
that no debt can be incurred that 
cannot be paid back within the 
obsolescence period, or the use period, 
of the goods produced through the 
use of the incurred debt, whether 
these be capital goods or consumers’ 
goods.” 

Compare this definition of a sound 
debt structure with the procedure of 
J. P. Morgan as he described it before 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 23, 1933:— 

“Mr. Morgan,’ asked Senator Flet- 
cher, ‘I understand that your house 
does not regard it as unethical or 
improper or questionable in any way 
to make loans to officers of national 
and other banks.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ Mr. Morgan said. 
“We do not regard it as improper at 
all. And why should we? We do make 
these loans, and we make them be- 
cause we believe the people should 
have the money, that we should loan 
money if these gentlemen want it. 
They are friends of ours, and we know 
that they are good, sound, straight 
fellows.’ 

Let me make myself quite clear. 
This is not quoted as an aspersion on 
any “good, sound straight fellows,’ of 
whom Charles E. Mitchell turned out 
to be one, or as a reflection on the 
ethics of the Morgan firm. I am 
merely suggesting that the procedure 
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outlined by the foremost banker in the 
country be compared with the pro- 
cedure outlined by Mr. Jones and 
that the reader ask himself whether 
committing one’s debt structure to a 
banker is not like committing one’s 
sixteen-cylinder automobile to a black- 
smith. As Professor Soddy has written, 
‘The whip and spur, the bit and reins 
are being used to drive what, from 
being a stage coach, has evolved into 
a motor-car.’ 

And now for Mr. Rickert’s ques- 
tions. What-has happened since ‘The 
Fight for Gold’ was written—and it 
appeared in France before America 
had gone off the gold standard— 
would seem to indicate that the 


future will be kindest to the American 


business man, less kind to the Amer- 
ican investor, and least kind of all to 
the banker. For most business men 
perform functions that are useful to 
society, and there are so many in- 
vestors that the Government is likely 
to make some effort to protect their 
interests. But the bankers are not only 
less useful—to put it mildly—than the 
business men; they are less numerous 
than the investors. As for ‘what 
should people do now—buy, sell, 
hoard,’ it is impossible to prophesy a 
month ahead of publication date, but 
since the trend seems to be toward 
further inflation, the time-honored 
procedure would be to go in debt and 
repay the 65¢ dollar of to-day with 
the so¢ dollar of to-morrow. The 
immediate consequences of inflation 
have always been unpleasant and I 
do not see how America can be an 
exception to the rule. Nevertheless, 
inflation need not ‘impoverish’ the 
country and may, on the contrary, 
remind us once again of the real 
wealth we can produce. 






















Here are half a dozen shorter articles 


ranging from Paris to petroleum and 


from population trends in Germany to 


TIMES 


[In this backward glance Paul Block 
takes leave of Paris in order to return to 
his native land. Since 1899 he has been 
on the staff of our paper; since the World 
War as our correspondent in Paris. In 
this exposed post, which in the past 
years has required an exceptionalamount 
of human tact and political under- 
standing, be has won the friendship and 
high esteem of all. In this backward 
glance Paul Block also takes leave of the 
work that he has performed up to now. 
He is seventy-one years of age and it is 
only right that his wish to be released 
from his responsible post should be re- 
spected. With undiminished vital energy 
he will now return to those intellectual, 
cultural, and journalistic interests from 
which bis newspaper career arose and to 
which he has always remained devoted. 


Soviet Russia’s future foreign policy. 
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I. FAREWELL TO FRANCE 


By Paut Biock 
Translated from the Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin National Socialist Daily 


An INTERNATIONAL 
SYMPOSIUM 


If, therefore, Paul Block’s article signi- 
fies a double farewell, we are happy to 
say that it is not a farewell to us or to our 
readers——EpitoR OF THE Berliner 
Tageblatt.] 


|, ows thirteen years’ work in the 
Paris of the deceptive Versailles 
peace, my native land is calling, 
“Come rest yourself. And, if you have 
no desire to rest, there is plenty to be 
done at home by men who love 
Germany.’ 

I feel it. Whoever has been so long 
abroad is homesick for Germany, 
even now, when the heart is some- 
what sad. For I must say farewell to 
this city of Paris which I loved when 
the world was still happy and which I 
shall always love, even in this world of 
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confusion. Whatever you gave me, 
Paris, whether it was pleasure or pain, 
will be recast by the silent flame of 
memory into good fortune, that jewel 
which still glows even when it has 
disappeared. 

I was sent to this city for the first 
tyme by the Berliner Tageblatt in the 
year 1990, and the world on both 
sides of the Seine seemed like an ex- 
position of luxurious wealth and 
amazing inventions. Every country 
displayed its treasures. The Alexander 
Bridge was christened in honor of the 
friendship with Russia, and in the 
taproom of the Deutsches Haus Mar- 
shal von Waldersee sat down with the 
German journalists who had accom- 
panied the Great Elector from Bremen 
and told them something of the ne- 
cessity of a German world policy. 

Six years later, at the time of my 
second and longer visit, Germany had 
become greater and more powerful. 
But behind the glittering splendor of 
the Kaiser dark clouds were already 
gathering on the distant horizon. On 
the day when the Panther arrived at 
Agadir in July 1911, a few Frenchmen 
and Germans were breakfasting in the 
home of a prominent Austrian physi- 
cian. I showed them a dispatch that 
had reached me early in the morning 
from a confidential agent in Tangier 
announcing the arrival of the German 
gunboat in the Moroccan harbor. Our 
host, usually a cheerful man, passed 
his hand over his eyes. ‘I see red. Hate 
has now come into the world.’ His 
prophecy was premature. At that 
time Joseph Caillaux kept the worst 
from happening, a courageous deed for 
which the France of Clemenceau later 
gave him small thanks. 

But even the strongest will cannot 
check the logic of development. When 
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I again set foot on the soil of France, 
in 1919 at Versailles, the old world had 
gone down in blood. At the bottom lay 
Germany, broken and shackled. Paris, 
for many Germans a city of brilliant 
pleasures and rich memories, now 
seemed to the unfortunate German 
people like a diplomatic fortress, 
blocking every new development on 
the part of Germany with dark threats. 
Poisonous clouds of distrust and 
hatred separated peoples who were 
clamoring for peace. All that hap- 
pened between 1920 and 1933—all 
the hopes and deceptions, all the ob- 
sessions of the victors and the inde- 
scribable distress of Germany, all the 
delusions and insolence, culminating 
in a universal twilight of tortured 
understanding—all this was written 
down by us chroniclers of this period 
for the papers that we served. And not 
all the readers of the daily news no- 
ticed that sometimes a few drops of 
our hearts’ blood were mixed with 
the ink from our fountain pens. 

But I shall not speak of that to-day. 
It is past. The young world is fighting 
for a newer, better time. Whoever 
looks back further hopes that what 
was good will not also be destroyed in 
this struggle simply because it was 
different. And it is consoling to re- 
member that what is good returns. 
Even the wildest storm cannot last 
forever. The memory of all that Paris 
has gone through in the last twenty- 
five years, what I myself have seen 
with my own eyes and have experi- 
enced in closest contact with men of 
good and bad will renders this convic- 
tion unshakable. rs 

In the last few days I have once 
again visited the places in Paris that 
are dearest to me. I have gratefully 
shaken hands with the men who have 
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offered me their friendship and confi- 
dence. I have sat down on benches in 
many streets to fix for the last time in 
my eyes and heart the gay, delightful, 
impetuous life of the people of Paris. 
And I have wonderingly asked my- 
self, ‘Was it then not always so? Has 
not the mode of life of this people 
remained unchanged despite war 
and victory? Have they not gone 
through much that we must now go 
through? And should it not be a re- 
minder and an inspiration to us to see 


a strong people emerging better, 


purer, and freer from inner conflicts 
that have been both fierce and pain- 
ful?’ How small greatness and error 
seem after a quarter of a century! 

A few days ago there was celebrated 
in the Pantheon the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the day on which Emile 
Zola’s earthly remains were brought 
to the Hall of Immortals. On the eve- 
ning of June 3, 1908, I stood by his 
grave in the Montmartre cemetery 
when his coffin was raised from the 
tomb, and with a few German col- 
leagues I followed the hearse through 
the streets until it came to the Pan- 
theon. Or rather we tried to follow the 
hearse, for the astute police prefect, 
Lépine, had arranged matters differ- 
ently, because Zola’s enemies had 
sworn to drag the coffin from the 
hearse and throw his bones into the 
Seine. The hearse therefore took an 
unexpected route and the streets were 
barred to the automobiles of the pur- 
suing journalists. When the hearse 
reached the Pantheon a mob of many 
thousand people howled, ‘Down with 
Clemenceau! Into the Seine with 
Zola!’ The window of our automobile 
was smashed to bits. A rage that 
seemed uncontrollable howled to the 
high heavens. To-day all that is for- 
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gotten, including Emile Zola himself. 
The commemorative service in the 
Pantheon went almost unnoticed. If a 
Camelot of the Action Francaise had 
cried, ‘Into the Seine with Zola,’ he 
would have been laughed at. Even the 
anti-Semitic movement, which to-day 
gives the French occasion for bitter 
protests against Gernany, shook Paris 
itself in the years of the Dreyfus affair. 


II 


Fortunately there are also more 
cheerful memories. After the historic 
tragedy comes a little satyric drama 
—Marlene Dietrich’s trousers. What a 
rumpus over a star in men’s clothes, as 
if it were really something completely 
new and unheard-of. Twenty years 
ago, however, a lady in Paris society 
went through the streets in a man’s 
coat and trousers, sat under the trees 
in the Champs-Elysées in a silk suit, 
and appeared in the theatre in dress 
clothes without causing a sensation. 
At the very most an eavesdropping 
neighbor who heard this woman dis- 
cussing archeological investigations 
as other women discuss the latest 
styles might have been surprised, but 
there was really nothing to be sur- 
prised at, for the woman in men’s 
clothes was the wife of the learned 
scholar, Dieulafoy, and had been her 
husband’s assistant on his journeys 
through the desert. Incidentally, it is 
an error to suppose that Police Prefect 
Chiappe issued a decree compelling 
Marlene Dietrich to don women’s 
clothing again. The high authorities do 
not take petty human affairs so seri- 
ously in Paris, and for everyone ex- 
cept Philistines this admirable in- 
difference is one of the charms of 
Paris life. : 
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But one need not for this reason 
speak of French wantonness and im- 
morality, as many people do who 
think they are being good Germans if 
they criticize everything French. Since 
Reichsminister Goring himself has 
expressed the wish that the people of 
Germany and France should learn to 
understand one another better, it is to 
be hoped that it is not a crime for a 
German citizen to repeat this truth. 
Whoever visits the exhibit of Paris 
life from 1870 to 1g0o which is now 
being held in the Pavillon de Marsan 
will recognize between laughter and 
tears that the French are to-day more 
bourgeois and more simple than they 
were in the first thirty years of the 
Third Republic. And their family tra- 
ditions have also remained pretty 
much unchanged. The father or moth- 
er still takes the children to school 
and waits for them by the gate 
at noon in order to bring them 
home again. In spite of religious free- 
dom, confirmation is still a big family 
event, and I know a freethinker who 
writes and talks against the Church 
but who keeps in his study a photo- 
graph of himself as a boy, standing 
dutifully in his little jacket, a white 
band around his arm and a big candle 


in his hand. Even outdoor wedding ' 


parties in the Bois de Boulogne are 
still customary to-day, although big 
automobiles are now used and not the 
decorated, horse-drawn carriages of 
former days. Tempora mutantur, 
times change, that is an old story, ef 
nos—but no, that is not true. We 
remain basically the same even though 
the famous proverb would have it 
otherwise. 

Is it then already twenty-five years 
since I reported the first official flight 
of the French airship, Patrie, which 
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went from Meudon to the President’s 
stand on the Longchamps race course? 
At 'that time such a flight was a sen- 
sation, but the French, contrary to 
their usual custom, did not make 
much of it. In any event, an accident 
soon destroyed the Patrie, and to-day 
German Zeppelins fly from the Lake 
of Constance to America as if there 
were nothing unusual about it. No- 
body in Paris thinks of the Patrie any 
more. When I asked my _ taxicab 
driver about the Patrie one Sunday 
near the grandstand at Longchamps, 
he answered, ‘That horse is n’t run- 
ning to-day.’ 

Nor can I get it through my head 
that the Huissier Gicquel who pre- 
sides over the press gallery of the 
Chamber of Deputies is the son of the 
Huissier Gicquel who, eight years 
ago, greeted the first German journal- 
ists to be received in the Palais Bour- 
bon after the War. The elder Gicquel 
is dead. His son bears the silver chain, 
which seems to be part of the family 
tradition, and it was nice of him to 
take leave of me with an ‘ 4uf Wieder- 
sehen.’ But we shall never meet again. 

A small personal recollection binds 
me even to the latest political sensa- 
tion, the conflict with Austria. In 
1914, when the French were crying, 
‘A Berlin!’ on the big boulevards, the 
Café Spiess on the corner of the 
Boulevard Montmartre was wrecked 
as a first sacrifice to the popular. ex- 
citement because its owner was ru- 
mored to have been a valet of the 
vanished Archduke, Johann Orth, and 
Austria was at that time allied with 
Germany. The waiter who served me 
at my last breakfast in that café a few 
years before the War is to-day maitre 
@ bétel in the Parisian restaurant, ‘Au 
Danube Bleu,’ and though recently 
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the Austrians and the Germans have 
not gotten on well together he has 
comfortingly assured me, ‘We two 
remain the same.’ 

We remain the same. Dare I say 
that to Paris now that I am returning 
home? To-day I sit once more on a 
terrace and gaze at the dark-green 
bank of the Seine rising softly in the 
distance. Parva sed apta is written 
over a near-by doorway—a good 
motto for all the countries at the 
London Conference who wish to put 
their houses in order. Even in the 
halls of the Palais Royal I turn once 
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again to take proper farewell of 
Rodin’s naked Victor Hugo and of the 
inspired orator, Camille Desmoulins. 
This quiet garden of Parisian history. 
will soon open on the Place du Louvre. 
Thank God I shall not be there to see 
it, for then dreaming would come to 
an end. But it is well that all dreaming 
should come to an end, even in Paris, 
for otherwise these memories might 
increase inordinately, and the most 
beautiful must ever remain silent in. 
the heart. 

Farewell, old Paris. Welcome, young 
Germany. It is time to go home. 


From The Observer, London Independent Conservative Sunday Paper 


On July 17, in the House of Com- 
mons, the Prime Minister made one 
of the most encouraging announce- 
ments since the War. It deserves the 
uncommon attention of every intelli- 
gent man and woman. For reasons to 
be given presently, we believe it will 
be remembered in the long run as a 
historic link between science and 
statesmanship. Before dwelling on 
the origins and the further-reaching 
significance of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s statement, let us explain 
its immediate meaning. 

By comparison with the imported 
products now consumed in vast quan- 
tities, a substantial preference is con- 
ceded to producers of petrol derived 
from British coal. Any person or con- 
cern, by undertaking enterprise in 
that sense, will be free to share in 
the benefit. The preference amounts 
to at least fourpence a gallon. On 
that basis the term of the guarantee 


will be ten years, running from the 
next budget. This is what is desirable. 
If the length of the guarantee should 
be shortened, for unexpected reasons, 
the amount of the preference will 
rise in proportion. 

The Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment must be looked at in two ways. 
On the one hand, it ensures the prac- 
tical start of a great experiment. On 
the other hand, it introduces into 
national policy a method which in 
our conviction is bound to have ex- 
tending influence and to reach very 
memorable results. No abracadabra 
has been breathed. No magic key has 
been found. That is not how these 
things are done. By comparison with 
the vista of possibility that is opened 
this is. but the day of beginnings. 

But they are definite and assured 
beginnings. Every epoch-making de- 
velopment in the annals of scientific 
technique applied to commercial en- 
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terprise has started in the same man- 
ner. The oak lies hidden in the 
acorn. 

II 


Again the nation is indebted to 
private enterprise. Most is owing 
in this country to Imperial Chemical 
Industries and to the vigor of its 
chairman, Sir Harry McGowan, though 
we must not forget to pay our tribute 
to the genius of instinct and fore- 
sight possessed by the late Lord 
Melchett. Upon research at its own 
cost this powerful company has spent 
in the last few years over £1,000,000 
sterling. This courageous expenditure, 
and the lessons won by investigation 
and experiment, completely justify 
the decision of the Government to 
bring commercial application into 

lay. 

Imperial Chemical Industries have 
operated a small plant with success. 
They are now going to create at 
Billingham-on-Tees the equipment for 
large-scale production. Its cost will 


be several millions. The whole of that _ 


money, spent on construction and in- 
stallation, will go to the direct and 
indirect advaritage of employment. A 
better example of faith with ‘works’ 
need not be desired. It will be felt 
throughout the whole country as a 
stimulus to the spirit of enterprise 
in other directions. 

The Prime Minister gave some 
figures regarding the Billingham proj- 
ect, and they have been supplemented 
by an expert contributor to The 
Times who has rendered a public 
service by the grip and lucidity of his 
expositions. 

The constructional work, to be 
completed in a year and a half, will 
give employment to about 12,000 
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persons. This can seem small only to 
small persons. A button or switch is 
minute by comparison with the pon- 
derous machinery it may set in mo- 
tion. The national movement for 
the conversion of British coal into 
petrol and other forms will go for- 
ward. It will spread. After the decade 
and more of public slackness on this 
subject, it will make, before another 
decade is out, a large diffetence for 
the better in British economic con- 
ditions as a whole. 

We repeat that the country is only 
starting on a big and far-ranging 
adventure. What is the pace of the 
start? It is estimated with confidence 
by the scientists and technicians 
concerned that the Billingham scheme 
will produce from the outset, as the 
Prime Minister says, about 100,000 
tons of motor spirit a year. That 
means about 30,000,000 gallons. 

Here the pessimists, who hate all 
preferences and adore the memory 
of ‘free imports at any price,’ raise 
their wail. This home-produced quan- 
tity, they cry, will be less than one- 
thirtieth part of the nation’s total 
consumption of imported oil, which 
amounts to a volume of about 1,100,- 
000,000 gallons. This kind of objec- 
tion is despicable. It ignores the 
initial condition of all development. 
It would ban all progress. It involves 
the whole argument between those 
who believe in an inescapable modern 
doctrine of dynamic economics and 
those who cling to the ancient dogmas 
of static or passive economics. How 
can full growth develop otherwise than 
from the germ or the seed? 

The larger the output the lower the 
cost. That is the dominating law of 
modern business. If the great Billing- 
ham experiment succeeds in the next 
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few years, the result will be—just as 
has been seen in the motor trades— 
the extension of operations and the 
cheapening of the product. 

More and more, modern science 
must lead industrial practice. Nothing 
is more valuable than the conspicuous 
recognition of that truth by the Na- 
tional Government. It is hard for 
ordinary persons to understand what 


they owe to the scientists and to their 


intense, devoted concentration on 
labors of which the world for a long 
time may know nothing. 


Ill 


‘Hydrogenation’ sounds and looks 
like a portentous word, but it has a 
plain meaning, and derives, like most 
considerable things, from the efforts 
of one human life—in this case that 
of a German thinker, Dr. Bergius, 
who is now in London as a member of 
the World Petroleum Congress. Dr. 
Dunstan paid tribute to him as ‘the 
artist, the visionary, the man of 
imagination who could see that solid 
coal could only obtain its maximum 
use when fluidified.’ More than twenty 
years ago Dr. Bergius began to won- 
der about coal and oil—whether the 
chemical affinity between them, de- 
spite the difference of their external 
consistency, might not enable strange 
mutations to be brought about. Both 
coal and oil are composed mainly of 
the same elements mingled in different 
proportions. Oil contains more hy- 
drogen; coal less. Then, by a saturat- 
ing addition, might it not be possible 
to change crude coal by refined lique- 
faction into motor spirit or into 
heavier oils? 

So Dr. Bergius conceived. In the 
faith of that vision he labored through 
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years, despite the difficulties besetting 
every inventor. Especially the in- 
credulities of those who through 
ignorance or temperament are prone 
to believe that, whatever wonders 
may have happened in the past, no 
new thing can come. Like the stout 
British admirals trained in wooden 
walls who resisted iron ships because 
any fool could see that they must 
sink to the bottom. The miracle 
that occurred when Elisha’s axe 
head fell into the stream, and ‘the 
iron did swim,’ would have to be 
exceeded a millionfold to save the 
metallic British navy that the mad- 
men wished to launch. The majority 
of mankind are the slaves of ac- 
customed assumptions, and our So- 
cialists just as much as the rest or 
rather more than the rest. In spite 
of this type of mind, Dr. Bergius 
worked on and at last proved feasible 
that conversion of coal into oil which 
seems likely to prove for the coming 


world one of the powerful miracles of 


applied science. 
_ Note that there is no narrow na- 
tionalism about the Prime Minister’s 
announcement. A preferential method 
in each country is the only possible 
way of enabling large-scale experiment 
to be carried out. Germany would 
do it to a certainty if we did not. 
At present, great concerns in several 
countries, notably Germany and the 
United States, are associated. In the 
spirit of sane science they will ex- 
change information. 

It must not be forgotten for a mo- 
ment that beside the hydrogen proc- 
ess to be put into swing at Billingham 
there are other methods. Our own 
Fuel Research Station at Greenwich 
has carried one of them far, from a 
scientific point of view. That prin- 
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ciple is already applied with effect 
by the Low Temperature Carboni- 
zation Company at Askern. ? 

On this latter method smokeless 
coke is the staple with the promise 
in addition of a strong collateral 
contribution to the home production 
of motor spirit. A smokeless civili- 
zation—and, in this country, above 
all, a final redemption from the dirt 
and dinginess and fog of the age of 
crude coal—that is a purpose which 
combines almost uniquely social, eco- 
nomic, and artistic ideals. The new 
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road before us is a long one, but it 
is a highway straight and broad. Up 
to two years ago Britain was counted 
‘down and out’ by the world’s general 
opinion. To-day the more pleasant 
danger is that the delegates to the 
World Economic Conference may 
carry away from the sight of London 
and from the vigorous steadiness of 
British ways an exaggerated notion 
of our strength and prosperity. Na- 
tional Government has made that 
difference and will make a greater 
difference yet. 





Translated from Le Temps, Paris Semiofficial Daily 


I WAS walking through the vine- 
yard enjoying the cool of the evening 
after a day during which the sun had 
ripened the fields. I heard someone 
call my name and, turning around, 
perceived my old childhood friend, 
Frangois, hurrying toward me. He had 
spent the afternoon spraying his 
vines. He looked like a’ bronze figure 
covered with verdigris, a bronze 
figure dating back to some splendid 
epoch, with his. finely shaped legs, 
his slender torso, his sensitive, at- 
tentive face, and his eyes in which 
malice and honesty disputed for 
mastery. 

Francois is one of the best wine- 
growers in the country. He has some 
education, knows how to read his 
newspaper between the lines, and 
even does a little writing himself for 
a bulletin published by the group of 
wounded war veterans of which he 
is the president. He loves the soil 
passionately, looks down on anyone 





who does not possess a vineyard, and 
respects everything that has to do 
with his condition as peasant, of 
which he is proud. Because of the 
services he has performed and be- 
cause of his authority among his 
former comrades in arms, he was 
frequently offered a political opening. 
But he always refused, though he dees 
not hide his opinions. Like his father 
before him, he is a convinced Radical 
Socialist and anti-clerical. Moreover, 
he is the very opposite of an imbecile. 

I thought his haste meant that he 
had something important to tell me 
and I asked him what it was. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘nothing serious, but 
we don’t see you every day. I should 
simply like to ask what you know 
about the financial situation.’ 

“You know as much about it as I 
do,’ I replied. ‘The choice is a simple 
one: either balance the budget before 
the end of the year or expose the franc 
to another adventure.’ 
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‘Agreed. But how do you people in 
Paris hope to balance the budget?’ 

‘Let us leave the details to the in- 
genuity of the budget minister and 
his officials. Probably they will pre- 
sent the usual prospect of imaginary 
economies in order to conceal a very 
real increase in taxes. Fundamentally, 
the most parliamentary method of 
economizing consists of taking away 
from citizens in taxation what is given 
to them in the form of subsidies, 
pensions, or increased salaries. De- 
mocracy sometimes resigns itself to 
paying more taxes, but it never re- 
signs itself to receiving less money 
from the government.’ 

“Who will vote for the new econ- 
omies and the new taxes?’ 

Here we had come to the heart of 
the real question. His eyes shone with 
curiosity. He had only, talked about 
finance in order to bring up the sub- 
ject of politics. 

‘Let me ask you something,’ I 
said. ‘Answer me frankly. Are you 
resolutely opposed to a new decline 
of the franc?’ 

He did not hesitate a second. ‘Yes, 
we have been robbed enough. That’s 
sufficient.’ 

“Ah. And you think that your 
friends, your fellow wine-growers, 
your former comrades in arms, your 
political partisans are as determined?’ 

‘I am sure of it.’ 

‘But you realize that many people 
want inflation? There are business 
men, even farmers, and, of course, the 
politicians.’ 

‘I do not believe there are many 
of them. Perhaps in the cities. But in 
the country nobody wants bad money, 
and the country districts can make 
themselves obeyed whenever they 
wish.’ 
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‘It seems to me that you exagger- 
ate, but never mind. Under these 
conditions the alternatives are simple. 
In order to balance the budget and 
protect the franc we must either have 
a government of national union that 
exposes all parties concerned to the 
risks of election or else a government 
that is given full power and that elim- 
inates these risks.’ 

“We favor a government with full 
power. Except for the priest, the 
notary, and a few property-holders 
you will not find anybody here in 
favor-of national union.’ I made a 
gesture of surprise but he continued 
very calmly: ‘National union means 
the right-wing parties. You know that 
perfectly well. We do not want them. 
Moreover, they would come in power 
too long after the damage had been 
done and would be able to accom- 
plish nothing. They would let sleep- 
ing dogs lie and not correct any 
abuses. They would bargain with 
everybody, yield to everybody, and 
deceive everybody. We want sweeping 
reforms carried out at once by sound 
Republicans.’ 

‘No doubt you mean radical eco- 
nomic and financial policies?’ 

‘Why not? We can do as well as 
Mussolini, Hitler, or Roosevelt, but 
within the Republican framework.’ 

He looked at me to see if I made a 
sign of protest, but I let only my 
doubt appear and replied, ‘The Re- 
publicans are too much divided 
among themselves to run the risk of 
that kind of enterprise. Moreover, 
you forget that there must be an iron 
discipline of well-organized squads 
and a certain love of struggle for its 
own sake. In spite of the regard I 
have for the members of your party, 
I do not see them dressed in heroic 
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garb, refusing the pleasures of life. 
Really, Francois, do you think that 
this can happen?’ 

‘It will happen sooner than the 
National Union/ he replied with a 
touch of aggressiveness. 

‘You think so seriously? But I 
perceive nothing but disputes and 
mediocre rivalries among your chiefs 
and among the lieutenants of your 
chiefs.’ 

‘That’s what you see at Paris. 
Don’t worry. When the time comes 
we'll clean house. We in the prov- 
inces know what we want, and I 
assure you that once the signal is 
given there will not be many people 
hesitating in our ranks.’ 

‘So you want revolution?’ 

‘No, not revolution, but the Re- 
publican fist, decision, justice, sanc- 
tions.’ 

‘And I suppose you will begin by 
 reéstablishing discipline and good 
feeling among the Socialists?’ 

He began to laugh. He belongs to 
a family of ‘Reds’ who have not 
changed their colors in a century and 
who are not intimidated by the 
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Messianism of Marx. ‘The Socialists 
embarrass us to-day, but they will 
not embarrass us to-morrow. When 
we swing into action we shall capture 
back from them the troops. that they 
have taken away from us. Who have 
they got behind them? City workers 
who are not adherents of Communism, 
officials, petty bourgeois, and dis- 
contented peasants. When the Rad- 
icals act you will see* the petty 
bourgeois and the peasants returning 
to the fold. The officials, too. I know 
the Socialists. There are more job- 
hunters than fighters among them.’ 

I looked at a cloud that glowed red 
near the setting sun. ‘How are your 
children?’ I asked. 

He looked timid. ‘All right. My 
eldest daughter is getting married. 
She asked me to invite you.’ 

“To the town hall or to the church?’ 

“To both if you can.’ : 

‘So you have n’t eaten the priest 
yet?’ 

‘Not before the marriage, and, 
besides, you know he’s getting a little 
old. There are better things to sink 
one’s teeth into.’ 


Translated from the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin National Socialist Daily 


‘The census of June 16 did not 
contain any great surprises. The 
population of Germany had increased 
again, having risen to 66,100,000 
including the Saar Valley. Compared 
with the last census, this means a 
growth of about 2,700,000 inhabit- 
ants. But these totals do not indicate 
what is really happening to the 
German population. The important 
thing for the continued development 
of any country is how many children 





must be born if it is to maintain a 
constant population or grow. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of Director Burg- 
dérfer of the Reich Statistical Office, 
3-4 children must be born to every 
married couple if the population is to 
remain constant. But the average 
birth-rate in the Reich is far below 
this figure. We now have an average 
of 2.7 children per couple, and Berlin 
shows the lowest number of all—.g3 
child per marriage. In other words, 
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childless marriage has become almost 
the rule in Berlin. 

The 1933 census will be the last to 
show a considerable increase in the 
population. Assuming that the birth- 
rate does not decline again, there will 
be a period of stagnation from now 
on. Between now and 1945 the popu- 
lation of the country cannot rise to 
more than 106 per cent of the present 
figure. It will then gradually decline 
and sink to about 80 per cent of the 
1933 figure by the end of the century. 

Statistical reckonings of future 
eventualities will be instructive to 
later generations, but our own day is 
more interested in what the immediate 
future holds. Here we must recognize 
how sharply the German birth-rate 
has declined since the last century. 
We have statistics on births running 
back to 1841, almost a hundred years 
ago. At that time 33,600,000 people 
lived within the borders of the present 
Reich. The average number of births 
per year was 1,230,000, or 37 per 
thousand of population. At the. turn 
of the century a population of 58,600,- 
- 000 inhabitants was bringing forth 
two million children a year. By 1930 
the population had increased to 64 
millions, but births had dropped to 
1,100,000. In 1932 the number of 
births fell below the million mark for 
the first time in over a century, for in 
that year only 975,000 people were 
born. 

Until the turn of the century the 
number of births per thousand of 
population remained relatively stable, 
amounting to 36 births per thousand 
in 1900..But by 1932 this figure had 
fallen to 15 per thousand. At the turn 
of the century every third woman 
under forty-five had a baby every 
year. To-day, the latest census shows 
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that only one woman in nine under 
forty-five has a baby each year. 
Berlin holds the low record, and there 
only one woman in seventeen under 
forty-five has a child each year. 


II 


For some years the death-rate has 
been higher than the birth-rate in 
Berlin, and to-day the spread is 
greater than ever. One does not need 
to resort to statistics to be able to 
imagine the condition of Berlin in the 
year 2000. It is enough to look at a 
closer date to be able to know what 
conditions will be like provided the 
present trends continue. In twenty 
years, that is, in the 1950's, Berlin 
will have three million inhabitants, in 
other words, 1,200,000 less than in the 
year 1933. 

At this point the objection might 
be made that Berlin is an exception 
and cannot be considered typical. 
But the significant thing is, not only 
that the other cities are going the 
way of Berlin in this respect, but that 
the country districts are also imitating 
the capital. Our cities cannot maintain 
their present population at the present 
birth-rate. The countryside still has 
more births than deaths, but the 
relative decline in the birth-rate since 
1900 is just as great in the country as 
in the city. In the country districts 
the absolute birth-rate has been cut 
in two, just as in the city. It is only 
because the rural birth-rate is higher 
than the city birth-rate that our 
rural communities are in a compara- 
tively more favorable situation. If, 
however, the present rate continues 
in the country, then the birth-rate 
there will fall as low as it has now 
fallen in the cities. ; 












Only Sweden, with a birth-rate of 
scarcely more than 14 per thousand, 
had less births in 1932 than Germany. 
France, on the other hand, the classic 
home of small families and stable 
population, had a birth-rate of 17.2 
children per thousand, in other words 
2.1 more children per thousand than 
Germany. Our total number of births 
in 1932 was lower than in Italy, where 
990,000 children were born. 

This may seem comparatively rea- 
sonable, but compare these conditions 
with cities abroad. The German cities 
in 1932 had a birth-rate of 10.8 per 
thousand, Berlin having sunk to as 
low as 8 per thousand. Moscow, on the 
other hand, had a birth-rate.of 25 and 
Tokyo of 20. These two cities have 
even higher birth-rates than our rural 
districts, and New York’s. birth-rate 
of 16 per thousand is hardly less than 
the birth-rate of the German country- 
side. London has a birth-rate of 15 
per thousand and Paris of 14.4. From 
these comparative figures it is clear 
that we Gerinans are not suffering 
from a decline in births due to the 
influence of the economic crisis, but 
that a kind of collapse has befallen 
us, the results of which have yet to be 
revealed. 

No wonder the population question 
is tending more and more to become 
the central problem of political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural policy in 
Germany. What are the chief causes 
of the decline in births? Much valuable 
time that should have been spent on 
effective counter measures has been 
wasted by falling back on the com- 
fortable assumption that it is simply 
a result of the war, the inflation, and 
the economic crisis. To dispel all our 
prejudices on the subject, let us state 
that such a tremendous affair cannot 
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be attributed to any one cause. Nor 
is it to be explained by formule and 
mechanical arguments based on eco- 
nomics or social welfare. Of course, it 
is disturbing to look back at the nine- 
teenth century with its rapid economic 
development and. high birth-rate and 
then to compare it with the deep 
economic depression and low birth- 
rate of our own day. 

But even if outer circumstances 
seemed to support the procedure it 
would be a dangerous mistake to try 
to stem the decline by applying the 
same mechanical methods that created 
our present condition. All historic 
experience teaches the opposite and 
indicates that mere outer resemblances 
have nothing to do with inner con- 
nections in so difficult a matter. If 
the purely mechanical economic thesis 
held good, then after the Thirty 
Years’ War Germany would have had 
to resign herself to bringing children 
into the world with tears and pain, and 
the period after the War of Liberation 
would not have permitted the luxury 
of a high birth-rate. In like manner, 
France and Sweden ought to be 
swarming with children at the present 
time, and the poor districts of Moscow 
would not wear the appearance that 
they do. 

It would obviously be absurd to 
deny the influence of economic factors, 
but they belong to another field. 
Life should be carefully protected 
and safeguarded, supported with all 
the aid that medicine and technology 
can provide. And because the German 
population once enjoyed this kind of 
protection and was not destroyed by 
infant mortality, disease, and war, the 
people of Germany developed in the 


best of health. This made possible 
the growth of German industry and 
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the tremendous development of big 
cities. It was not industry in the cities 
that created the wealth of human 
beings, it was the human beings who 
created industry and big cities out of 
their own wealth. -That is an elemen- 
tary truth. But it should -be empha- 
sized in connection with the whole 
population problem that we must get 
back to a point of view that regards 
the organism, not the mechanism, 
that concentrates its attention upon 
the human being. 


Ill 


Numerous measures of the present 
Government clearly indicate how viv- 
idly the men in responsible positions 
understand the necessity of fighting 
the decline in births directly and in- 
directly. Instructive publications will 
rouse the people to understand the 
dangers of a declining birth-rate. All 
kinds of measures for creating work, 
for getting the married’ unemployed 
men back into the production process 
again, for building houses and starting 
settlements, are coming to the fore. 
A special task faces the settlements of 
the unemployed in rural districts, 
since their chief task is to restore the 
necessary balance between city and 
country. The removal of women from 
factories and offices through marriage 
subsidies and the improvement in the 
condition of domestic servants finally 
mark the beginning of a necessary 
reform of the labor market, in which 
women have occupied too important 
a place. Moreover, in the field of tax- 
ation every possible step will certainly 
be taken to alleviate the lot of families 
with numerous children. 

The present Government, to judge 
from all its public statements, is quite 
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conscious that it can only provide 
assistance and prepare the ground for 
the German people to attack the 
birth-rate question with an active will 
to life. The German family will be 
given a new position legally as well as 
economically. And the German people 
must re-create family affection as well 
as a feeling for children and love for 
them. A responsibility rests on the 
people themselves. 

The present condition of our popu- 
lation and the developments in store 
affect our agricultural policy more 
than anything else. Burgd6rfer attacks 
this theme in his new essay, ‘Back to 
the Agrarian State,’ which contains 
interesting statistical material. Be- 
cause of the stagnation of the German 
population, the demand for food- 
stuffs will remain fairly constant 
quantitatively during the next twenty 
years, but will be radically altered 
qualitatively by the great inner trans- 
formation of our people, who will come 
to be mostly of advanced age, with 
only a few children and adolescents. 
If the present tastes in food continue, 
we shall have a rapid decline in the 


consumption of potatoes and rye, 


whereas the consumption of wheat, 
meat, and all animal products— 
except milk because of the declining 
birth-rate—will grow. Rye production 
may decline about twenty-five per 
cent in fifteen years and animal prod- 
ucts may increase about twenty per 
cent, thus increasing the need for 
fodder. 

But a very important element in 
all these observations is how the 
percentage between city and country 
population will vary in the next few 
years. If our cities do not continue to 
grow at the expense of the country 
districts, then within fifteen years we 
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shall witness a rapid decline in city 
population. If the rural population 
again increases through migration 
from the cities, then food consumption 
will also be transformed. People who 
live off the land prefer vegetable 
products, and here, too, settlement 
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V. Russ1a’s New Foreicn Po.icy 


By Nixotaus BassEcHEs 
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schemes will play a réle of considerable 
importance in the future German 
farm policy. And our industrial organ- 
izations will learn the same lessons 
from the changes in our population 
that the leaders of our farm policy 
have already mastered. 





Translated from the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna Liberal Daily 


Litvinov takes advantage of 
every opportunity to come in contact 
with the political world abroad, and 
during the past year he has performed 
a great piece of work. Some years ago 
Jean Herbette, the first French am- 
bassador in Moscow, endeavored to 
restore pre-war relationships between 
Russia and France and to secure the 
Versailles system by an alliance with 
Russia. He did not, however, succeed 
in unhorsing German diplomacy in 
Moscow and therefore went home 
disappointed and disgusted. But 
world events presently came to the 
aid of French diplomacy, and France 
remains convinced that only the 
most friendly relations with Russia 
can guarantee the peace of Europe. 

Poland’s goal is not quite so ambi- 
tious. She wishes to maintain the 
friendliest possible relations with the 
Soviet state, but she does not envisage 
military codperation. That far she 
will not go, though she wants absolute 
security on her eastern frontier. 

In daily, practical activity Poland 
for the moment is taking the initiative 
and France is merely following. In 
Warsaw and Moscow courteous re- 
ceptions have occurred. When the 


Polish ambassador appeared on the 





Moscow flying field to greet the 
Polish aviators who had flown over 
the Austrian Alps, a ‘bourgeois’ flag 
was flown for the first time in Russia— 
the flag of Poland. On the first of 
May the official Gazeta Polska sent 
its editor in chief, Colonel Mied- 
zinski, to Moscow, and now Radek, 
representing the equally. official Jz- 
vestia, has paid a return visit to 
Warsaw. These two incidents show 
that unusually cordial relations are 
being cultivated between both the 
diplomats and. the official organs of 
public opinion of the two countries. 
Soviet diplomacy is trying to help 
Poland wherever it can. For instance, 
Poland has always wanted to build 
up its foreign trade with the East but 
as long as relations between Russia 
and Poland were strained the Turkish 
capital did not wish to have anything 
to do with Warsaw. Now, however, 
the ice is broken. 

In like manner, Franco-Polish dip- 
lomacy is at work in the capitals of 
the Little Entente building up good 
will for the Soviet Union, thisactivity 
having led to several recent treaties. 
But Soviet foreign policy has not 
stopped here and Moscow is already 
talking of further treaties with the 
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nations of the Little Entente, espe- 
cially Czechoslovakia and Rumania, 
which are to precede the resumption 
of normal diplomatic relations. 

Some opposition to Russia still 
exists in Yugoslavia, but it cannot 
last long. As for Rumania, Bessarabia 
is never mentioned any more in 
Russia. It seems that the great 
Russian organizations like the Union 
of Old Bessarabians have ceased to 
exist. On the twenty-seventh of March, 
the anniversary of Rumania’s seizure 
of Bessarabia, the subject went un- 
mentioned for the first time in the 
Soviet press. 

In the autumn Soviet foreign policy 
will reach its climax. Political circles 
in Moscow say that the simultaneous 
visits to Paris of Foreign Minister 
Litvinov and the Turkish Foreign 
Minister have a special significance. 
The autumn will also see the signing 
of a series of treaties of friendship 
similar to the Berlin Treaty of 1926 
with Germany, which the Hitler 
Government has just recognized. And 
there will be more treaties between 
the Soviet Union and Poland, France, 
and Turkey. 

The new orientation of Russian 
policy toward Turkey is the first 
result of the recently improved re- 
lationships between Russia and 
France. If this foreign policy contin- 
ues, France, Poland, and the Little 
Entente will finally occupy the same 
diplomatic position in relation to 
Moscow that Germany used to hold. 

At this point the question of the 
Rapallo Treaty arises. Many years 
ago I discussed this matter with one 
of the leading Soviet diplomats. A 
certain newspaper had taken as its 
emblem the picture of a soldier in the 
Red Army and a soldier in the 
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Reichswebr advancing shoulder to 
shoulder with fixed bayonets. I main- 
tained that it was impossible for the 
Bolshevist state to maintain close 
relationships with a capitalist power, 
but the man to whom I was talk- 
ing remarked absent-mindedly, ‘One 
never knows.’ Whether we like it or 
not, we must be realistic and recog- 
nize that anti-German sentiment now 
prevails in Russia. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not foster this feeling at 
first, and the Soviet press was notably 
discreet. No tremendous cry went up 
from the man in the street such as 
occurred during the fighting in China, 
when slogans like ‘Hands off China’ 
and ‘Against suppression of the Chi- 
nese Revolution’ were popular. Nor 
were there any slogans like ‘Our 
answet to the English imperialists.’ 
When the Soviet trading offices in 
Berlin were searched there were no 
official outcries such as occurred in 
1925 about China. It was not until 
later that the tone of the Soviet press 
became increasingly sharp. Never- 
theless, anti-German opinion prevails 
among the masses, not only among 
the Communists and the supporters 
of the Government, not only amo 

the Mensheviks and Social Revolu- 
tionaries of the opposition, who are 
always for democracy, but every- 
where. The parts of Adolf Hitler’s 


‘book, Mein Kampf, that deal with 


Russia are much better known than 
one would imagine. 

The opinion is frequently expressed 
that Russia will be forced to adopt a 
‘Slavic’ foreign policy. The Versailles 
system is openly supported. For 
domestic consumption the Bolshevik 
slogan reads, ‘Better no revision than 
an “imperialist” revision of the peace 
treaties.’ This change in opinion is 
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encouraging a new foreign policy and 
making it much easier for the Soviet 
Government to overcome domestic 
opposition to various embarrassing 
questions. 

Thanks to this condition, the An- 
glo-Russian conflict was smoothed 
over and the difficult position of the 
Soviet Union in the Far East has 
been improved. In the last dispute 
over Kamchatka, the Soviet Govern- 
ment made a scrupulously correct 
offer of restitution and put its border 
officials in a more precarious position 
than they had ever before occupied 
in Soviet history. For up to that time 
Moscow had always protected its 
own officials, being profoundly con- 
vinced for domestic reasons that not 
a single screw in the machinery of 
dictatorship could be endangered. 
But in the question. of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway the Soviets forgot 
all about prestige, apparently in the 
hope that their conciliatory attitude 
toward Japan would induce Wash- 
ington to deal directly with Moscow. 
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This policy seems to have succeeded 
in London, and resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations with the United 
States is expected in the near future. 

We confront to-day the beginning 
of a new Soviet foreign policy. The 
Bolshevist state has become a con- 
servative factor in world politics and 
supports the status quo to a certain 
degree. At the same time it has 
ceased playing a passive réle abroad 
and is beginning to become active. 
The great boundary from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea is the most peaceful 
and least contested boundary in the 
world at the present time. In 1924 
domestic considerations prevented 
many countries from granting de 
jure recognition. Now, however, in 
the year 1933, the world situation 
has changed so much that Soviet 
foreign policy can begin where it left 
off in 1924. This will have a decisive 
effect on domestic policies, which 
will also undergo profound, far-reach- 
ing changes, but slowly and without 
excitement. 


VI. Tue Soviet Ort OFFENSIVE 


By J. TRACHTENBERG 
Translated from the Neues Wiener Tagblatt, Vienna Conservative Daily 


Tae next few years will show 
whether the Soviets can achieve their 
principal aim and fight out to a 
completely victorious finish their first 
battle with the oil companies of the 
world on the international market. 
Actually, the Russian petroleum in- 
dustry is one of those that have been 
speeded up most beyond what the 
original plans called for. Soviet econ- 
omists assert: ‘The total supply of 
crude oil in all the Russian fields 





amounts to about five billion metric 
tons, so that the Soviet Union has 


‘attained first place in Europe, and 


second place in the world.’ Soviet 
statesmen proclaim: ‘The task of the 
second five-year period consists in 
gaining a decisive position in the 
world oil trade.’ 

The second Five-Year Plan is aim- 
ing at an oil production of about 250 
million metric tons. About 25 million 
tons will be produced in 1933 and 80 
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to go million tons in 1937, for every 
effort is being bent to achieve a 
‘decisive position in the world oil 
trade.’ For one thing, pumps and 
compressors will be used for all deep 
drilling, and each well will be ex- 
ploited 100 per cent. Perfected tech- 
nical equipment (cracking plants and 
pipe lines) will increase the production 
of the clear product, and new levels of 
production will be attained for gaso- 
line, naphtha, lubricating oil, paraffin, 
and so on. 7 
Furthermore, groups of geologists 
are seeking petroleum deposits just as 
eagerly as they are seeking deposits 
of coal and metal. In 1913 only nine 
oil fields had been discovered, but now 
nineteen are actually being worked. 
According to statements of Russian 
geologists, explorations on the north- 
east shore of Lake Baikal have yielded 
petroleum at a depth of 350 feet. 
Professor Golubiotnikov estimates the 
oil supply on the Apsheron Peninsula 
at a billion metric tons. Just recently 
Gubkin, a trained scientist, stated 
that on the west slope of the Ural 
Mountains, between the Caspian Sea 
and the Pechora River, lies a strip of 
land 1,250 miles long that gives evi- 
dence of petroleum deposits at various 
points. Up to now, explorations there 
have yielded a supply of 400 million 
metric tons. Finally, crude oil has 


also been discovered along the Amur 


River in Siberia. 

At the World Petroleum Confer- 
ence the oil supplies of the Soviet 
Union were estimated at 2,882 million 
metric tons, which were distributed 
as follows: Baku, 1,442 million tons; 
Groznyi, 900; the Kuban region, 65; 
the Ural-Emba region, 263; Sakhalin, 
98; Transcaucasia, the Uchta region, 
and Transcaspia, 33 each; Ferghana, 
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16. The statistics of the conference set 
the world oil supply at 7,696 million 
metric tons, so that the Soviet Union 
alone has 37 per cent of the total. 

If we review the achievements of 
the Russian oil industry in the course 
of the first Five-Year-Plan, -we must 
admit that the production programme 
was quantitatively fulfilled in the first 
two and a half years. But this im- 
provement over the Five-Year Plan 
in both time and quantity would 
never have been possible if the Soviets 
had not invested the equivalent of 
more than three billion marks in oil 
production and refinement between 
1928 and 1932. There has been much 
technical progress. The use of com- 
pressors in oil production has in- 
creased about 60 per cent, and the 
number of pumps has grown from 3,137 
in 1928 to 4,292 in 1932. The average 
monthly production of oil wells has 
risen in the last four years from 270 
to 390 metric tons. In the place of 
steam and internal-combustion en- 
gines, now almost completely sup- 
planted, electric current has made its 
appearance as a source of energy. 

In all, twenty-seven plants with a 
total capacity of twelve million metric 
tons have been set in operation in the 
course of the first Five-Year Plan. 
The production of the clear product is 
accomplished mainly with the help of 
cracking plants, of which in 1932 
there were twenty-three abroad and 
one in Russia, with a total capacity of 
3-2 million metric tons. New products 
have been manufactured, such as 
asphalt, paraffin, and so on, and the 
first plants for the refinement of 
high-class gasoline are being built in 
Yaroslavl and Baku. As for the con- 
struction of pipe lines, the Groznyi- 
Tuapse line, with a capacity of 1,656,- 
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o0o metric tons, was completed in 
1928. In 1929 a line of equal capacity 
was built from Baku to Batum, 
followed in 1931 by a larger one from 
Armavir to Rostov along the Don, a 
distance of two hundred miles. In 
1932 the total capacity of the Russian 
pipe system was 8.1 million metric 
tons, and the total length 2,000 miles. 
Moreover, a very large pipe line is 
now being built from Orsk to the 
Caspian Sea. 

Investments in the Russian oil 
industry from 1923 to 1932 amounted 
to the equivalent of about 4.7 million 
marks, and at the end of 1931 about 
80,000 workers were employed. The 
Soviet machine industry has taken up 
the manufacture of pipe lines, drills, 
cracking equipment, and oil tanks. 

Is Russia preparing for a large-scale 
export offensive? The Soviets are 
aware that in the next few years they 
will meet with stiffer opposition in 
exporting oil products. Hence they 
might at least answer protests against 
dumping by giving the laborers and 
white-collar workers in the oil industry 
some free bread, always provided that 
they can succeed by then in setting 
their agriculture to rights. Viewed in 
connection with the embargoes that 
various countries have laid on Soviet 
goods, especially grain, this problem 
has become an urgent one. The pro- 
duction programme for the second 
five-year period anticipates that the 
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210,000 collectives and 5,000 state 
farms will yield harvests that will 
make possible the procedure outlined 
above. The Soviets:will*"not consider 
raising the price of their grain and—in 
order to win the proletarians in 
capitalist countries over to their side 
—they announce that bread will soon 
be given away free in the ‘Soviet 
paradise.’ The same inducement also 
spurs on the workers in the export 
industries to greater achievements. 

In 1932 Russian exports of oil 
products were as follows:— 
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Other purchasers of Russian oil prod- 
ucts included Czechoslovakia, the 
border states, Finland, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Afghanistan, western China, and 
Mongolia. 

Russia has taken the offensive in the 
world oil battle. Up to 1937 the Rus- 
sian fight against the American and 
British oil companies will take forms 
that will compel other branches of 
industry to form alliances quickly in 
order to hold their ground in their 
defensive battle against the Soviets. 








A contributor to the leading monthly 
organ of Nazi opinion pleads for Ger- 
man-American friendship and hails 
President Roosevelt as a fellow Fascist. 


A NAZI 
to Roosevelt 


Many similarities exist to-day 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. And the more closely one 
observes the developments over there 
since Roosevelt’s accession to office 
the more striking these similarities 
become. We Germans are more in- 
clined to make such comparisons than 
Americans are, for to us the United 
States represents an entire continent, 
while in the American field of vision 
Germany is only one country in an 
extremely complex part of the earth. 
Nevertheless, in time the New World 
will come to understand that a 
similarity of development—even an 
extensive correspondence of interests 
—exists between the United States 
and Germany. For this reason it 
should be possible to achieve friendly 
codperation with the United States, 
and such. codperation—we are not 
speaking of a policy of loans—should 
be of profit to both: parties. 


By Hettmutw Macers 


Translated from Die Tat 
Jena National Socialist Monthly 


If one wishes to understand clearly 
the present situation of the United 
States one must become clear as to 
what it was that has collapsed over 
there in the last few years. Roosevelt 
is beginning his reconstruction on a 
field of ruins. In the ruins lie that 
American phenomenon which for a 
decade exercised a fascination that 
spread even beyond the nations of the 
Western world. But the gospel of 
salvation that was carried to the peo- 
ples of the earth with Anglo-Saxon 
missionary zeal, and that displayed a 
power of attraction no less potent 
than the Russian gospel, has been 
revealed as charlatanry. The phe- 
nomenon of, America enjoying intel- 
lectual predominance in the world no 
longer exists, but the Russian phe- 
nomenon endures. Many people, there- 
fore, who do not wish to succumb to 
the Russian doctrine are to-day 
looking to Germany, where West and 








East are locked in struggle while a 
new gospel of salvation comes into 
being. 

II 


One must picture to one’s self the 
dramatic rise and fall of the New 
World in the last ten years in order to 
understand what a crucial era we are 
living in to-day. pre 3 the War the 
American nation awoke to a con- 
sciousness of its destiny. Through the 
contribution of its wealth and finally 
of its blood a young nation came to 
believe that it had freed the world 
from absolutism and imperialism. 
But at the same time this nation also 
learned for the first time, through war 
production, the boundless possibilities 
of technical rationalization in the 
production process. The fighting men 
were away from home only eighteen 
months, but that period sufficed to 
introduce the greatest revolution that 
has yet occurred in the production 
process. 

Because most of the able-bodied 
men came from rural regions, the 
demand for labor-saving agricultural 
machinery was particularly strong. To 
this fact the tractor industry, for 
instance, owed its unprecedented ex- 
pansion. Of course, there were tractors 
even before the War, but at-the end of 
1917 only eighty thousand of these 
were being used on American farms 
and by the end of 1918 the number 
had increased to 148,000. But since 
tractors not only take the place of 
human and animal labor but also 
operate more economically, the tri- 
umphal march of this machine could 
not be halted even in peace time. 
To-day the number of tractors on 
American farms exceeds the million 


mark. The Texas Agricultural Experi- 
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ment Station has estimated that on a 
200-acre cotton plantation the produc- 
tion costs, up to the harvesting of the 
cotton, amount to $668 with a tractor 
and $1,524 with horses. Even though 
costs cannot be estimated as closely as 
that, a reduction of about one-half 
must be taken into account. 

Together with the tractor another 
power machine has revolutionized 
oversea agriculture—the combine. 
This machine mows and thrashes the 
grain in a single process and pours it 
into a bin that is part of the machine: 
Combines were also being used before 
the War in the wide wheat fields of 
the northwestern states, but it took up 
to thirty-six horses to draw one of the 
pre-war models. 

Two men can run a combine, and 
the daily capacity of an average one 
is thirty to thirty-five acres. With the 
old binding machine twelve acres was 
a good day’s work for two men. Thus 
the combine has eliminated the migra- 
tory agricultural workers who formerly 
went west each year. But the most 
important thing about the combine is 
that it cannot be used profitably on 
less than a certain acreage. For the 
average combine, with a sixteen-foot 
cutting width, the minimum area that 
can be harvested at a profit is about 
three hundred acres, but the area 
which yields the maximum profit is 
about one thousand acres. The Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station esti- 
mates that the cost of harvesting five 
hundred acres of wheat with a binding 
machine and a stationary thashing 
machine is $4.41 per acre, whereas 
with a combine it drops to $2.18 an 
acre—in other words, the cost is cut in 
half. | 

These facts deserve the closest 
consideration, for they have given big 
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farms an advantage over smaller ones 
in American agriculture and conse- 
quently have had a tendency to 
increase the area under cultivation. 
At the same time, the pressure of 
prices on the wheat market was 
increased and the buying power of the 
small and medium farmer declined. 
In their efforts to keep pace with 
rationalization, the farmers took out 
mortgages, which were willingly of- 
fered them, and the rationalization of 
agriculture celebrated more and more 
triumphs, including the electrical milk- 
ing of cows. 

Here, even in the years ot glorious 
‘prosperity,’ lay the death germ of the 
last capitalist boom. Professor Studen- 
sky-Moskau, who analyzes the effects 
of the new agricultural technique in 
the United States in Volume 31 of the 
World Economic Archives, comes to 
the conclusion that a ‘washing away of 


' the small capitalist centre and a 


building up of the ranks of the 
proletariat’ is unavoidable. Actually, 
the migration from the country to the 
city during the years of industrial 
prosperity, 1920 to 1927, is estimated 
at over three millions by Dr. Galpin 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


III 


Of course there was already un- 
employment in America even in: the 
good years. Despite the migration to 
the cities between 1919 and 1927, the 
number of industrial workers: fell 
from 11.5 to 10.7 millions as the result 
of the rationalization of production. 
To be sure,—and this reveals the 
spirit of the age most clearly,—the 
number of persons employed in busi- 
ness grew during the same period 
from 4.5 to 6.1 millions. For the 
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essence of the American phenomenon 
was the tempo of exchange. 

One cannot understand the period 
of American post-war prosperity un- 
less one is familiar with the American 
type of high-pressure salesman. Long 
before the famous crash in the autumn 
of 1929, all business dealings—and 
not merely those on the Stock Ex- 
change—had taken on a speculative 
character. And that lay in the nature 
of things. During the War Amer- 
ica changed from a debtor nation to 
a creditor nation. The tremendous 
available wealth had to be invested at 
home and abroad. So not until the 
continent had been developed to the 
last corner did the American phenom- 
enon become possible. Industrial ex- 
pansion was harmless as long as the 
market retained the capacity of ab- 
sorbing production, and the steady 
rise of American wages gave the 
market this capacity for a long time. 
Nevertheless, it was possible to as- 
certain comparatively early that in- 
creasing production and rising wages 
were no longer keeping pace. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
production per worker increased about 
3.5 per cent yearly between 1922 and 
1927, while the average wage rose 
only 2.4 per cent. This in itself was a 
menacing development. The shifting 
of equilibrium to the detriment of 
buying power was increased by the 
5 ease developments described 
above. 

It is surprising to consider how 
light-heartedly those problems were 
overlooked at the time. Prominent 
Americans believed in all seriousness 
that perpetual motion had been dis- 
covered in industry. It was believed 
possible to abolish depression once 
and for all with the slogan, ‘Higher 
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wages, greater turnover, increasing 
profits.” The phenomenon of over- 
production did not exist in anybody’s 
mind during those years. Finally, it 
was believed that when the domestic 
market. had reached the saturation 
point the excess goods produced could 
be sold abroad. Exports had to be 
financed by loans, and if anyone asked 
how the debtor was going to pay back 
those loans he was jestingly told, ‘By a 
moratorium.’ 

The first crash threatened in 1926, 
but the crisis was bridged over at that 
time by a magic charm, a magic 
charm that has helped essentially to 
give the present depression its chronic 
and insurmountable character. This 
magic charm was installment buying. 
No sooner had the business world 
discovered that the market was losing 
its equilibrium, no sooner had it felt 
the breath of approaching catastrophe 
than it proceeded to keep alive the 
boom, that is, overproduction, by 
organizing installment buying on a 
tremendous scale. The regular earn- 
ings of employees were thus exten- 
sively used to keep up the volume of 
orders in production. External symp- 
toms alone were treated, and everyone 
closed his eyes to the fact that the 
causes of inevitable collapse continued 
to exist. 

IV 


If the crisis had really occurred in 
1926 it might have worked itself out 
in a capitalist way and have formed a 
transition to a new upward swing. 
But since the boom of 1927-29 was 
kept going with considerable economic 
and psychological momentum despite 
the warnings of a few intelligent but 
isolated individuals, a whole mass of 
frozen claims developed that burdened 
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even the least important people, and 
the tremendous amount of goods that 
were returned to the dealers after a 
brief period of use at the outbreak of 
the crisis did their part to clog the 
market. 

It seems like a satire to read Presi- « 
dent Hoover’s speeches during the 
electoral campaign of 1928. For in- 
stance, he said: ‘Prosperity is no 
empty word. It means work for every- 
one. It means security and protection 
for every business and every home. A 
strengthening of the policies of the 
Republican Party is a fundamental 
necessity for this progress and for a 
continued building up of this pros- 
perity.’ Is this not reminiscent of the 
golden,age which, it was thought, had 
been assured to all future generations? 
Edward A. Filene, a_ well-known 
American economic leader who even 
to-day has not learned to keep silent, 
wrote with enthusiasm at that time: 
‘The new capitalism has realized the 
dream of the Socialists, though not 
with their means. For the first time in 
the history of humanity, leisure and 
luxury are becoming the portion of the 
masses, and for the first time in the 
history of humanity a mass culture is 
in sight.’ 

All these illusions have vanished, 
and in the three and a half years of 
crisis up to. President Roosevelt’s 
accession to office America became 
ready to liquidate the capitalist eco- 
nomic order, in which economic catas- 
trophes like the depression of these 
years are inevitable, and to seek sal- 
vation in new ways. It is this fact that 
relates the present situation in the 
United States to that in Germany, 
for in both countries revolutionary 
changes of inestimable importance are 
taking place visibly before all eyes. 
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In Germany politics always stays in 
the foreground; the United States is 
on the road to a new economic order 
under the bold leadership of Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt would probably object 
to being called a National Socialist. 
None the less, it cannot be denied 
that his ideas bear an unmistakable 
relationship to the National Socialist 
system. Roosevelt’s socialism, also, is 
not a collective one. He stresses again 
and again in his book that he con- 
siders it his mission to save American 
individualism. If he extends state 
control over economic life he does it 
with a view to protecting the free 
individual from exploitation by capi- 
talist employers and unscrupulous 
speculators. In any case, the path 
that Roosevelt has chosen obviously 
leads to the end of the capitalist 
economic order. The more control the 
state exercises, the further the eco- 
nomic system departs from the princi- 
ple of individualism and develops in the 
direction of progressive socialization. 
For this reason Roosevelt has against 
him to-day an unbroken front of all 
those who would have something to 
lose from a socialist economic system, 
and all the more unanimously do 
those stand by the President of whom 
the reverse is true, and they are to-day 
the overwhelming majority of the 
American people. 

For us in Germany it is a compelling 
necessity to watch Roosevelt’s steps 
carefully, for without doubt our Na- 
tional Socialist revolution will in its 
further course be compelled to follow 
a similar development in the economic 
realm. An exchange of experiences 
from country to country such as has 
already taken place in regard to 
conscription of labor should be an 
advantage in all provinces of the new 
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economic order. But a far-reaching 
correspondence of interests between 
the United States and Germany also 
exists politically. Roosevelt’s appeal 
for peace to the peoples of the world 
and Adolf Hitler’s Reichstag address 
foreshadowed for the first time the 
possibilities of such political codpera- 
tion. And since according to every 
human probability we shall for a long 
time yet have reason to demand re- 
lease from the disarmament promise 
from other nations, we ought to come 
to a better understanding with Amer- 
ican interests in regard to this matter, 
too. 
V 


A further factor in foreign policy is 
Russia. The recognition of Russia by 
the United States must take place 
before long. It is to be expected that 
America will then take up again the 
old idea of a loan to Russia, a question 
that remains acute so long as Russia 
continues its construction programme. 
An American loan to Russia would 
promote American exports to Russia 
and would also make Russian dumping 
superfluous and thus win back for the 
United States markets outside of 
Russia. Already the feeling toward 
Russia in American economic circles 
is not unfavorable. The iron con- 
sistency with which gigantic projects 
have been executed in the Soviet 
Union and the slogan of ‘speeding 
up,’ so cleverly chosen by the Rus- 
sians, have had a good effect. Only the 
great risk of a loan to Russia and the 
lack of de jure recognition have op- 
posed the logical economic considera- 
tions that have counseled the loan. 
In all countries great risks are will- 
ingly left to the state, and in the years 
1917-20 even the United States did 
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not fight shy of assuming great risks 
by granting loans to Italy, Serbia, 
Greece, Liberia, and Costa Rica. 

If signs are not deceptive, the 
question of an American loan under a 
state guarantee will enter a new stage 
with the recognition of the Soviet 
Union. Sharpened German-American 
competition for the Russian market 
would arise in consequence of such a 
loan. Yet this competition would occur 
only on the limited territory in which 
our exports coincide with those of the 
Americans. To these belong especially 
the electrical-equipment and machine 
industries. But most American exports 
to Russia up to now have consisted 
of classes of goods in which our export 
industry scarcely competes. These 
are, above all, big agricultural 


machines, which because of similar 
geographical conditions can be used 
in Russia as well as America; secondly, 
the tractor industry and in part also 


the automobile industry; and finally 
the typewriter and calculating-machine 
industries. With intelligent codpera- 
tion friendly German-American re- 
lations in regard to the Russian 
market are entirely possible. 


VI 


Where, then, lie the difficulties that 
to-day oppose German-American 
friendship and international collabora- 
tion? They do not lie in the domain of 
foreign trade, nor in that of foreign 
policy. If present German-American 
relations are not as friendly as they 
might be, this condition is due es- 
sentially to America’s critical attitude 
toward domestic developments in 
Germany. But even this matter should 
not be overestimated. A clever prop- 
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aganda that always stands ready to 
work in a manner hostile to Germany 
has utilized this state of affairs against 
us. Yet the American Government 
has up to now exercised a correct 
reserve. It is also quite inconceivable. 
that America would get into a crusad- 
ing mood against us on account of the 
Jewish question. The reports that we 
have received from over there have 
all been published in New York, and 
one must not mistake New York for 
America. The Americans themselves 
gnees energetically against this con- 
usion. New York, which is almost 
a third Jewish, has a higher percentage 
of Jews than any other great city, but 
the political influence of the Jewish 
population is by no means so great as 
we often suppose. Even the Jewish 
protests in Washington were not at 
all impressive and did not echo the 
feeling of the country. 

Much more serious is the censure of 
the ecclesiastical question. Because of 
the exceptional power of the Protes- 
tant churches in the United States, 
this. factor and the interest that is 
brought to bear on matters of church 
policy in Germany should in no way 
be underestimated. 

The long-vacant post of American 
Ambassador in Berlin has finally been 
filled, several weeks after the appoint- 
ments to the other capitals in Europe 
were completed. This proves that 
there are no longer any obstacles in 
the path of the resumption of normal 
relations between the United States 
and Germany. It depends on the 
personality of the new Ambassador 
and on the spirit with which he is 
received in Berlin whether German- 
American friendship will become more 
cordial in the years to come. 
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Hirier’s SALAD Days 


By W. W.C. 
From the New Statesman and Nation, London Independent Weekly of the Left 


The first time I heard the name of Adolf Hitler mentioned was 
shortly after the end of the War, when a man named Franz Xavier 
Huber, a war veteran who had had a leg shot away before Verdun in 
1917, told me stories of a curious fellow who had been in his regiment at 
the front. He was a garrulous chap, and, sitting in that same Burgerbraii 
Keller in Munich i in 1923 Hitler took his first plunge into revolu- 
tionary activities by firing off his army revolver at the ceiling and de- 
claring the morrow would see him victor or dead, although it saw him 
neither the one nor the other, but unscathed, a helter-skelter fugitive in 
the Bavarian hills, he used to tell tales tragic and humorous of Ris cam- 
paign experiences. 

The thing that had struck him about ‘Private Hitler’ was his grandil- 
oquence. He was neither popular nor the reverse with his fellows; they 
just smiled at him and his vague, rambling speeches on everything in 
the world and out of it. He acquired very swiftly the reputation of being 
what in the British Army is called ‘an old soldier.’ That is, he showed 
distinct talent in avoiding disagreeable tasks, but he knew on which 
side his bread was buttered. He interested himself particularly in the 
important question of seeing that the officers’ washing was done or doing 
it himself. This secured for him the good graces of the colonel, who 
removed him from the more constant dangers of the trenches and ap- 
pointed him runner between regimental headquarters and the front line. 

These duties brought him frequently in contact with the men and he 
would sit for hours in a dug-out and hold forth on socialism, of which it 
was evident he had only very hazy notions. Old Social Democrats used 
to laugh at him, but no one debated seriously with him. He could not 
brook cohtradiction and used to fly into terrible rages if anyone ventured 
a word of dissent. Though he got the Iron Cross of the second class, no 
one in the regiment ever looked upon Hitler as any sort of a hero; indeed, 
they rather admired him for the skill with which he avoided hot corners. 
The regimental records contain not a line concerning an award of the 
Iron Cross of the first class to Hitler, though in latter years he has taken 
to wearing it prominently on his self-constructed et” 

In those days in Munich I lived in the Thiersh Strasse, where nowa- 
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days the Hitlerite organ, Vélkischer Beobachter, has its offices in a sump- 
tuous building, and I frequently noticed in the street a man who vaguely 
reminded me of a militant edition of Charlie Chaplin, owing to his 
characteristic moustache and his bouncing way of walking. He never 
wore a hat, but always carried’a riding whip in his hand, with which he 
used incessantly to chop off imaginary heads as he walked. He was so 
funny that I inquired from neighbors who he might be; most of them, 
owing to his Slav type, took him to be one of those Russian émigrés who 
abounded in Germany at that time, and they freely talked of his being 
probably a trifle mentally deranged. But my grocer told me it was a Herr 
Adolf Hitler from Braunau in Austria, and that he was leader of a tiny 
political group which called itself the ‘German National Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party.’ He lived quietly enough as a boarder in the apartment of a 
small artisan, wrote articles for an obscure paper called the Vélkischer 
Beobachter, and orated in hole-and-corner meetings before audiences of a 
dozen or two. His closest friend was a Russian émigré from the Baltic 
provinces, a certain Herr Rosenberg, who was joint owner of the paper. 
Out of curiosity I bought the paper once or twice, and found it a scatter- 
brained collection of wild anti-Jewish stories and articles interlarded with 
panegyrics on the Germanic race. My obliging grocer closed his informa- 
tion on Hitler by remarking that he frequently purchased things in his 
shop and was, despite his eccentric appearance, quite a pleasant fellow, 
oo inclined to talk sixteen to the dozen about anything and every- 
ng. 

Seese time later I became a frequent customer of a little wine saloon 
in the Schelling Strasse, called the “Osteria Bavaria.’ It was an historic 

lace in its way, for it had been the haunt of the philosopher, Schelling. 

he public in this inn was mostly composed of Bohemians, artists, art 
students, and members of the staff of Simplicissimus, the famous satiri- 
cal weekly. Musicians and poetasters sat around of an evening and 
listened to Gulbransson or Th6ny giving forth their views on art, politics, 
and the price of a pound of meat. Discussions ensued that lasted far into 
the night, over tankards of beer and bottles of an excellent Chianti. 
Hitler was an almost daily visitor; he had, I learned, been a house 
painter in his early days in Vienna, but he was rather sore on the subject, 
and posed as an artist. He was very fond of airing his views on art and 
architecture, which, however, were not taken seriously by any of the 
artists who frequented the place. 

Hitler was often accompanied by one or two friends who, I was told, 
were members of his little political group. The most sensible of the band 
was a chemist named Gregor Strasser, a very sound fellow with whom I 
often spoke. Hitler’s closest friend at that time, however, seemed to be 
an ex-army captain named Roehm, who later became chief of the Storm 
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Troops, while ‘his friend, Baldur von Schirach, was entrusted with 
leadership of the ‘Hitler Youth,’ the boy-scout organization of the 
National Socialist movement. ; 

One thing that struck me about Hitler was his extreme abstemious- 
ness. He ate every night a dish of vegetables, and mineral water was his 
only drink. He never smoked. This reminds me of an amusing incident 
when Hitler became Chancellor. The German vegetarians have a central 
organ of their league, and this paper came out with flaming headlines :— 


First Great Victory or GERMAN VEGETARIANS 
Hirter BEcomEs CHANCELLOR 


Sometimes instead of regaling us with chaotic speeches, Hitler would 
sit for hours on end in front of his mineral water, staring into space, not 
uttering a word, and apparently quite oblivious of his surroundings. If 
on these occasions someone suddenly addressed him, he would start as if 
out of sleep, and stroke his-forehead with his hand several times before 
coming back to reality. 

Apart from politics and art, Hitler’s chief topics of conversation were 
Italy and clairvoyance. He had never visited Italy, but had apparently 
read a great deal about it, and he would sometimes talk for ha F an hour 
on end about the glories of ancient Rome and the greatness of the 
Ceesars. There was something about his talk that made one think of the 
prophets of the Old Testament; he spoke as if he believed himself to be 
inspired. The only thing that dispelled the illusion was his frequent use 
of words that are not found in the dictionary of a cultivated German. 

One day I remember that a man came in who, for the price of a plate 
of soup, read hands and told fortunes. Hitler retired with the soothsayer 
into a corner and spent a whole hour with him in earnest conference. 
When he got back among us, he turned with anger upon a student who 
had made a slighting remark about clairvoyance, and launched out 
upon an eloquent Pe abe of occultism of every kind, and especially of 
astrology. He made a confidant, too, of a Jewish charlatan named 
Steinschneider who had taken to himself the name of Hanussen, and 
consulted him frequently. Hanussen, who subsequently founded and ran 
a weekly newspaper on astrology, devoted to indirect propaganda for 
Hitler, became for a few weeks after Hitler’s accession to power almost 
as important a factor in Germany as Rasputin had been in Russia. But 
his end was a tragic one. He was found murdered in a field in the en- 
virons of Berlin. Accounts vary regarding his death. Some say he knew 
too much; others that he had warned Hitler that the stars were un- 
favorable to him and that in the beginning of the winter of 1933 he 
would collapse. Others again ascribe his death to the jealousy of profes- 
sional colleagues. However that may be, the incident does not appear to 
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have shaken Hitler’s faith in astrology, and one of Hanussen’s chief 
rivals, a man named Miicke, has been appointed by Hitler ‘Federal 
Commissary for Occultism.’ This, I believe, is the, first time in modern 
ages that a state has officially recognized soothsaying and_turned it into 
a government department. 

But there is one extraordinary feature about Hitler’s faith in the 
occult which gives rise to intriguing speculation. As everyone knows, he 
has adopted the swastika as the emblem not only of his party but of the 
state. But curiously enough this swastika is reversed, and anyone 
acquainted with Eastern beliefs and superstitions knows that this is to 
be regarded with positive horror. An inverted swastika is indicative not 
of endless life but of the flood and flame of life leading to a violent 
destruction. | 

Did Hitler know this when he foisted it upon the German nation? 
Is the reversed swastika just another sign of the man’s half-baked con- 
ception of things, even his beloved mysticism? Or is this a last vestige 
of the irony of his political faith? 

Hitler was not without devoted adherents in the ‘Osteria Bavaria.’ 
Some students after a while became seized with a sort of hero worship 
regarding him, and hung on to every word he said with wrapt attention. 
But there is no doubt that his chief admirers were the two waitresses, 
buxom Bavarian wenches who listened open-mouthed to him and danced 
attendance on him in a way that formed the subject of many jokes 
among the habitués of the place. Hitler’s relations with women indeed 
are a strange and obscure chapter. I saw a great deal of him at that 
time, and I can certify that he was in these matters as abstemious as in 
regard to food and drink. The only woman he seemed to care for at all 
was the lady to whose villa in the hills he fled after his inglorious collapse 
in November 1923. He used to correspond with her a great deal and 
spent frequent week-ends at her place. Saale he is said to have fallen 
in love with Winifred Wagner, but I can hardly imagine the Hitler of 
1921 in love. Another thing that struck me was the man’s utter in- 
capacity to deal with important details. When he spoke of Italy, or the 
German race, or occultism, or.the Jews, his talk was a succession of 
vague generalities, couched in attractive if flowery language, but show- 
ing in every case either complete ignorance or at least complete con- 
tempt for detail. 

Though he insisted in season and out of season on the greatness of 
‘pure Germanism,’ I never met a German who was so entirely un- 
German. His speech, his thought, his outlook upon men and things were 
far more Slav than Teutonic. He loved everything foreign while he de- 
nounced it: His race theories came from the Ah Ett Gobineau, and 
the English renegade, Houston Chamberlain. His famous phrase, ‘the 
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Third Reich,’ was the invention of the Dutchman, Moeller van den 
Bruck. The party salute was an Elizabethan stage convention—a subter- 
fuge adopted by actors to give a Roman effect. His regimental standards 
were a pale imitation of Roman eagles. His uniforms are anything but 
Germanic. They are a sort of cocktail of French, Austrian, and English 
uniforms with most of the bad points to all three. But I will say this, as 
the result of these long evenings spent with him: he was, and probably 
still is, passionately, p Sith ferociously, sincere in all he says and does, 
even when it appears hypocritical and insincere. 


THREE STATESMEN OF CHINA 


By Witu1am Martin 
Translated from the Yournal de Genéve, Geneva Liberal Daily 


H AVING been closely associated for nearly fourteen years with the 
activities of the League of Nations, I have had the occasion to see, know, 
and judge a great many statesmen from every country in the world. I 
therefore know what I am talking about when I affirm that the men 
governing China at this moment are not inferior in any respect to their 
colleagues of the Occident. 

In theory China is governed by a complicated system composed of 
five different powers, instead of the three that are customary in Europe. 
And on top of these five powers is a party government somewhat like that 
of Russia. But one can say that the real power is in the hands of three 
men, one of whom represents the military element in the Government; 
the second, political authority; while the third holds the economic life 
of the nation in his hands. 

The military leader is General Chiang Kai-shek, who bears the mod- 
est title of President of the Committee of Military Affairs. The political 
leader is Mr. Wang Ching-wei; President of the Executive Council. The 
third member of this triumvirate, Mr. T. V. Soong, has no important 
function in the party, but is Minister of Finance, Vice President of the 
Council, and, moreover, brother-in-law of General Chiang Kai-shek. 

Who are these three men and what is the secret of their alliance? In 
China, generals are not necessarily military leaders; they are simply men 
who have recruited an army. General Chiang Kai-shek has not always 
been a soldier; he began his career in the cotton business. But he is dis- 
tinguished from his colleagues in two respects. For one thing, his army 
lacks any personal character, having originally been the army of the party 
and having consequently become the army of the nation. In the second 
place, Chiang Kai-shek has actually studied military affairs, which is 
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not true of all Chinese generals, and nobody questions his abilities as a 
strategist, organizer, and leader. 

Yet when I had the privilege of being received by him he appeared 
in the: most unmilitary kind of attire. Clothed in a long Chinese robe, 
with his hands folded in Chinese fashion inside his vast sleeves and seated 
by the corner of a big wood fire, he looked like those young people one 
meets everywhere in China and of whom it is hard to say whether they 
are peasants, clerks, students, or sons of the family. 

t is impossible to speak of Chiang Kai-shek without alluding to 
Madam Chiang, whose influence on the General is recognized, who 
takes an active part in her husband’s life and political activities, and 
who, moreover, made him a member of a family that could fairly be 
described as dynastic, if that word were not suspect in republican China. 
Madam Chiang is a Soong. She is a sister of Mr. T. V. Soong; a sister of 
Madam Sun Yat-sen, wih of the great prophet of the revolution, who 
has become a cult in China, and, finally, a sister of Madam Kung, whose 
husband also occupies a position of high responsibility in the state. 
Through his wife General Chiang is therefore a brother-in-law of the 
late Sun Yat-sen and of T. V. Soong. Think what this signifies in a coun- 
try where the family and clan play such a great réle. 

Madam Chiang’s influence was recently revealed by a great act in 
her husband’s life, his conversion to Christianity. For the Soong family, 
whose father was a clergyman, is entirely Christian in both belief and 
practice. Not the least remarkable feature of modern China is that it is 
governed by real Christians. 


IF General Chiang Kai-shek is connected by marriage with Sun Yat- 
sen, the founder of modern China, Mr. Wang Ching-wei is affiliated 
with him by virtue of long and intimate collaboration. It was Mr. 


- Wang, together with Mr. Hu Han-min, now his relentless adversary 


but formerly his friend, who wrote the famous testament that Sun 
Yat-sen signed on hisdeathbed. As young-looking as the General, though 
ten years older, Wang Ching-wei also wears blue silk robes and black 
slippers. He prefers to speak Chinese, although he knows French. He 
is a man of real intellectual refinement and a political manipulator of 
the first water. : 

Mr. T. V. Soong is entirely different. Educated in America, he can 
hardly be imagined wearing Chinese clothes. He resembles those big 
fellows from Harvard and Yale who combine physical strength, intel- 
lectual capacity, and incessant activity. In a country given over to 
speculation, where people have a horror of action and expect things to 
get themselves accomplished, T. V. Soong acts more than he speaks. 
No sooner said than done. 
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This quality, which amazes most of his compatriots, has contributed 
much to establish his authority in commercial and financial circles in 
Shanghai. Last year, when the Government changed, it was quickly 
discovered that without him the finances of the country, which rested 
on the confidence of big bankers, could not function. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that these three men agree per- 
fectly on everything. When one recalls that two years ago Wang Ching- 
wei was on the field of battle at the head of a coalition whose object was 
to overthrow the ‘dictatorship’ of General Chiang Kai-shek, one 
easily perceives that there are divergencies between these two men in 
regard to past, present, and future. Moreover, between the leader of the 
military forces of a country whose army absorbs more than ninety per 
cent of the budget and the Minister of Finance, who has a civil rather 
than a military point of view on national reconstruction, there are also 
bound to be considerable differences. _ 

But it would be a mistake to conclude that this influential coalition 
is on the verge of dissolution. General Chiang Kai-shek did once dream 
of setting up a personal dictatorship, but when he realized that power 
could be established only on new battlefields he gave up this plan 
and formed an alliance with his former enemy, Wang Ching-wei, who 
represents a different political tendency. As long as these two men re- 
main together, they assure the solidarity of the party; apart, they 
would precipitate its ruin. 

Moreover, in the case of T. V. Soong relationship by marriage does 
not unite the financier and the General so closely as the higher interests 
of the state and their own interests. General Chiang Kai-shek is not so 
much of a soldier that he cannot see other national necessities. The 
great project of agricultural reform that he is considering putting into 
effect in regions reconquered from the Communists and his active 
interest in the construction of highways prove this. Moreover, the 
General knows that an army cannot be maintained without money and 
that nobody is more capable than his brother-in-law in procuring it. 
As for T. V. Soong, he knows that it is impossible to govern China with- 
out military force and that only Chiang Kai-shek has enough authority 
to give the Government the instrument of power that it needs. Thus 
this triumvirate rests on the most solid kind of base, the personal inter- 
ests of its members, combined with the interests of the nation as a whole. 





The originator of the Social Credit the- 
ory expounds his ideas over the British 
radio and a humorous Laborite applies 
them to the World Power Conference. 


Toward a 
New Economics 


Two UnorTHopox 
BRITONS 


I. THe Case ror SociAL CREDIT 


By Major C. H. Dovatas 
From The Listener, Weekly Organ of the British Broadcasting Corporation 


"Toere is little doubt,—or indeed, 
difference of opinion,—in circles famil- 
iar with these matters, that the root of 
the world’s unrest is to be found in the 
working of the financial system. A 
glut of goods on the one hand, com- 
bined with the capacity to produce 
still more goods; and an immense un- 
satisfied demand for goods, verging on 
poverty, on the other hand, is ample 
proof that it is the lmk between pro- 
duction and consumption which is 
faulty: The link between production 
and consumption is money. At this 
point, however, there is a broad diver- 
gence of — into a school which 
suggests that the financial system 
came down from Heaven and is in it- 
self perfect, while only man, and par- 
ticularly the banker, is vile; and a 


school of thought, to which I belong, 
which suggests that man and the 
banker would have to be a good deal 
viler than they are to make such a 
mess of a perfect system as would pro- 
duce the state of affairs existing in the 
world to-day. To us, the key to the 
present distresses is in the word 
‘debt,’ with its converse ‘credit,’ and 
we say that under modern conditions 
the present financial system auto- 
matically creates debts in excess of the 
power of the public to liquidate them 
by its outstanding credits. 

We know why this is so. The crea- 
tion of real wealth, goods and services, 
does not create the money to buy 
those goods and services. Money is 
created by the banking system in the 
same way as if it were created by 
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printing bank notes, and it reaches the 
community as a debt to the bank, un- 
less issued in payment for securities, 
which constitute the control of capital 
assets. If I grow a ton of potatoes, I 
do not grow the money to buy a ton of 
potatoes. The banking system makes 
the money and claims it as its own, 
and lends it, upon its own terms. 
Since this money will ‘buy’ my pota- 
toes they belong potentially, with 
everything else, to the banks. The 
money issued by the modern financial 
system, with the exception of what 
we might call ‘small change,’ is there- 
fore issued as a mortgage and pays in- 
terest to the banking system. If it is a 
loan, it pays interest directly. If it has 
been issued in return for the sale to the 
banks of stocks or shares (since the 
banks rarely buy anything but deben- 
tures or preference stocks), the interest 
on these stocks also forms a perpetual 
charge on the money issued. Not 
merely the interest on the mortgage, 
however, but the mortgage itself has to 
be paid off, and the money value both 
of the interest and of the repayment of 
the mortgage can only be collected 
from the public through the agency of. 
prices or, in the case of government 
debt, of taxes. As a result of this, the 
general level of prices is too high for 
the consumer and too low for the 
producer. The truth of this contention 
is proved by the mounting figures of 
debt, which show that we are not from 
day to day paying our way, and it is 
significant that this increase of debt is 
greatest in times of greatest industrial 
activity, culminating in a situation 
that produces what we call a ‘slump,’ 
accompanied by a repudiation of 
debts both public and private. 

Now it is obvious that there is a 
great difference between a debt that 
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represents the loan of money labori- 
ously saved through a lifetime of hard 
work and invested, let us say, in in- 
dustrial shares or in a small business 
and the much larger debts that are 
created by the banking system by 
writing figures in a book or by printing 
notes or lending them. The genuine 
investments of the public for the most 
part go to pay off bank loans or cost- 
less money that were issued for the 
purpose of producing real capital in 
the form of machinery or buildings, 
and when these loans have been re- 
paid by the investment of the public 
there is no money outstanding in re- 
spect of these capital assets; it has 
been destroyed by the bank. The new 
owners, however, by industrial cost 
accounting endeavor to-sell the real 
assets to the public by including them 
in the price charged for goods and 
services, and as the money equivalent 
of these prices does not exist, they fail, 
or, as the phrase goes, ‘their businesses 
do not pay.’ 

This portion of the problem, while 
puzzling, can be shortly stated. The 
present financial system claims pay- 
ment in money for the creation of 
money itself. Since it creates all money, 
payment in money for the use of 
money can be made only by creating 
fresh debt. In addition to this claim by 
the bank for the use of its money, the 
industrialist, with much more reason, 
claims payment for the use of his real 
plant and buildings; and he claims it 
also in money. Neither he nor the 
banking system, however, re-creates 
the necessary money to enable this 
payment to be made by the public. 

This situation is progressively seri- 
ous, since modern production is ma- 
chine or capital production rather than 
hand or labor production, so that the 
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proportion of wages and salaries to 
capital charges is progressively less. 
We have, therefore, two problems to 
solve: first, to make it possible for the 
general population to buy the goods 
that are produced by a diminishing 
number of people and an increasing 
amount of machinery without going 
deeper and ae oo into debt; and, sec- 
ondly, to do this by a method that 
does not require the whole of the popu- 
lation to be employed. Obviously, we 
do not do this by the dole system, 
which merely takes away from one 
part of the population, by taxation, a 
certain amount of money for the bene- 
fit of the unemployed, but does not in 
any way increase the total amount of 
money available. 


II 


What are commonly referred to as 
the ‘Douglas credit proposals’ consist 
of a recognition of this situation and a 
number of varying proposals designed 
to meet it. While the principles of 
these proposals remain substantially 
the same, the proposals themselves 
are capable of considerable variation, 
and are, in the nature of things, bound 
to. be somewhat complex. The main 
feature of these proposals consists in 
an issue of money, devoted partly to 
enabling a large reduction of prices to 
be made while ensuring a proper re- 
turn to the producer of goods, and 
partly to furnishing an increasing div- 
idend to every British citizen. This 
issue provides the purchasing power 
necessary to form a demand upon the 
producing system, either up to the 
capacity of the producing system to 
meet it, or until the needs of the popu- 
lation are met, whichever is the 
smaller, and by their adjustment the 
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new situation created by machine 
production can be met. There is no 
more difficulty in creating the money 
for this purpose than there was in 
creating the enormous sums of money 
required to prosecute the European 
War, which amounted to nearly ten 
millions sterling per day. It can be 
done without introducing any features 
into our financial system that are novel 
in mechanism. Since this money would 
be retired either by its use in purchas- 
ing consumable goods or in the pur- 
chase by the public of the securities 
that represent capital assets, in the 
same manner in which the sale of 
securities by a bank destroys money, 
it would not remain as a debt against 
the public. 

Let us turn for a few minutes to the 
results that would follow the institu- 
tion of proposals based upon such 
principles. Poverty, and, perhaps even 
more important still, the fear of 
poverty would disappear forever from 
this country. At the outset, there would 
bea large increase in employment, since 
the money would be forthcoming to 
enable purchases to be made,from the 
shops, and those purchases, by empty- 
ing the shops, would fili the factories 
with orders for goods to replace them. 
The producer in every grade of life 
would be assured of a reasonable re- 
turn for his activities, and, by being 
delivered from the fear of the irrational 
booms and slumps that are caused by 
afi irresponsible and defective mone- 
tary policy, would be encouraged to 
employ the best machinery, the best 
methods, and the best men. As a re- 
sult of this, we should find quality be- 
coming a more important matter than 
price. But perhaps the most immedi- 


_ately important effect would be upon 


international relations, which are a 
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matter more of economics than of what 
is commonly called ‘good will.’ 

The inability of the population of 
any modern industrial country to buy 
the goods that it itself produces makes 
competition for foreign markets the 
inevitable policy of any government, 
no matter what political label may be 
attached to it. Since all modern coun- 
tries are becoming industrialized, it is 
an impossibility that all countries can 
export more than they import, and 
this situation is that which is at the 
root of modern wars. By the institu- 
tion of a modified financial system 
that would rectify this lack of balance 
between purchasing power and collec- 
tive prices, and at the same time re- 
move the economic distress that now 
accompanies unemployment, this pres- 
sure to export would immediately be 
relieved. This does not mean that for- 
eign trade would cease. On the con- 
trary. It is clear that if we cannot buy 
the goods we ourselves produce, we 
cannot buy goods that are exchanged 
for them at the same price. But the 
ability to buy our own goods sets us 
free to exchange goods with other na- 
tions upon equitable terms. It seems 
impossible to doubt that such exchange 
would both take place and increase as 
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the progress of the industrial arts 
enabled all of us to employ more of our 
time in enjoying the things that we 
produce rather than in making them 
for the purpose of export to undevel- 
oped countries. 

You may very reasonably ask, if the 
difficulties of the world are in essence 
bookkeeping difficulties, which they 
are, why it should be so difficult to 
alter them. I am afraid that there is 
only one answer to this. Imagine your- 
selves possessed of the sole legal right 
to create money. Would you be in- 
clined to listen to arguments that 
would severely modify this monopoly? 
Probably not. Financial institutions 
have such a monopoly, and are fight- 
ing to retain it. For this reason the 
first step to a better state of affairs is a 
wider public understanding of the ex- 
istence and nature of this ‘monopoly 
of credit,’ as it is called. I am so con- 
vinced myself that a majority of 
bankers, particularly in this country, 
are themselves only operators of a sys- 
tem that they take for granted that I 
have little doubt that public opinion 
could be brought effectively to bear 
upon the international minority who 
may, perhaps, be considered as un- 
teachable. 





By ‘YArFFie’ 
From the New Leader, London Weekly Organ of the Independent Labor Party 


The success of the Economic Con- 
ference is seriously threatened by 
the World Power Conference, which 
opened at Copenhagen last week. 
It is dangerous because it consists 
largely of engineers. By the very na- 
ture of their calling, engineers tend to 





pursue aims that are diametrically 
opposed to the aims of the Economic 
Conference, and (therefore) the true 
interests of society. Their natural aim 
is the increase and distribution of 


wealth. 


Engineers seldom have a social 
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conscience. Their outlook on life is 
entirely materialistic. They aim at 
increasing the fruits of man’s labor, 
and diminishing the labor, but they 
never pause to inquire whether it is in 
the best interests of mankind that 
wealth should be distributed or labor 
diminished. A moment’s reference to 
any speech by any statesman, banker, 
or economist will show that’it is not. 

The good men who represent us 
at the Economic Conference have 
far higher motives than distributing 
wealth and making wheels go round. 
They are concerned solely with cur- 
rency and credit; with currency, in 
order to decide by what particular 
technique it shall remain short of re- 
quirements; with credit, to ensure that 
it shall be kept unrelated to the com- 
munity’s wealth, and out of the hands 
of the community. Their purpose is 
an entirely moral one: to maintain 
their people in virtuous poverty in 
spite of the efforts of the engineers 
and other wealth-creators. 

This lofty purpose is threatened by 
the Power Conference. I read that the 
chief British contribution to the discus- 
sions will be a ‘summary of the indus- 
trial power supply in Great Britain.’ 
That is ominous. It means that while 
the Economic Conference is deciding 
how poor we shall pretend to be the 
Power Conference will be deciding 
how rich we really are. 

Apart from moral issues, these 
technicians have a sort of argument. 
They will say that economic science 
has not kept pace with the advance of 
technical science. And it is true that 
while mechanical power has been 
revolutionized since the War all the 
financial and other devices by which 
our great statesmen propose to revive 
prosperity date from before the War. 
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But the danger is that, having discov- 
ered how much they could do, the en- 
gineers will start asking what it is 
that is stopping them from doing it. 





II 


Already there is evidence of the 
danger. I recently attended a meeting 
of engineers in London, where they 
discussed the preparation of a report 
showing to what: extent the present 
resources of the nation could raise the 
standard of living. And several of 
them got up and said that if they did 
that the public would only say, 
“Where’s the money to come from?’ 
and that therefore they had better 
look into the money system first. 

Now, if these engineers do investi- 
gate the money system, they will do so 
with the same purely practical atti- 
tude, the same disregard of moral 
issues, with which they investigate a 
short circuit or a missing cylinder. 
And, if they find that it is the money’ 
system that is holding up their in- 
dustrial machine, they will regard the 
financier just as they regard a bit of 
grit in a feed pipe. So far from regard- 
ing British grit and enterprise as twin 
virtues, they will say that the grit is 
spoiling the enterprise. 

Another danger is this: We have so 
far managed to persuade the people 
that the origin of money is mysterious. 
We have persuaded them that, al- 
though it is money that makes the 
wheels of industry go round, yet in 
some mysterious way it is only the 
turning’ of those wheels that brings 
money into existence. Now, such an 
idea can be accepted by almost any 
kind of man but an engineer. You could 
not convince an engineer that a ma- 
chine generates its own power unless it 















actually did; and if it did, you could 
not persuade him that that power 
cannot be analyzed or controlled. 

For example, if a motor stops for 
lack of petrol and the driver demands 
more petrol, the correct reply, from 
the standpoint of sound economics, is, 
‘It is only the running of the engine 
that creates the petrol, therefore you 
cannot have any more petrol until 
the engine starts again.’ And the cor- 
rect thing for the driver to do, if he is a 
loyal citizen, is to sit down on his run- 
ning board for the next few years and 
wait for the tide to turn. But if you 
talked like that to an engineer he 
would not even bother to argue. He 
would just push his way to the petrol 
pump and help himself. 


It is, therefore, inevitable that as 


soon as these engineers discover that’ 


their industrial power is held up for 
lack of the motive power, money, they 
will find out what money is and where 
it comes from. They will apply the 
same purely practical test to it as they 
do to any other kind of fuel. They will 
discover that money is much easier to 
make than most of the things it buys. 
And, just as they cannot see any rea- 
son for withholding fuel from a ma- 
chine when the fuel is easy to get, so 
they will say they can’t see why the 
industrial machine should be kept 
short of money when money is so easy 
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to make. It will be no use talking to 
them about a gold or any other metal 
standard. They will say that the only 
test of a metal is whether it improves 
the machine, and that the only stand- 
ard they recognize is efficiency. 

I don’t say for certain that the en- 
gineers will say all this. I say they 
might. If they do, we shall be faced 
with a far more dangerous alignment 
of class antagonisms than the old one 
of workers versus capitalist employers. 
We shall be faced with a revolt of 
bourgeois technicians. This is far 
worse. Instead of being the natural 
defense of the capitalists against the 
workers, they will have the moneyless 
masses behind them. You can always 
talk the workers out of demanding 
money, but you can’t talk a technician 
out of being technical. And their revolt 
will be all the more dangerous because 
they won’t think it is a revolt, but 
only common sense. 

Therefore, I say the Power Confer- 
ence must be stopped. The police 
must break it up as they do unem- 
ployed processions or gunpowder plots 
or any other attempts to undermine 
the basis of the social system. For if 
the engineers start inquiring into the 
working of the money system they 
will do far more damage to the Treas- 
ury than Guy Fawkes would have 
done with his ineffectual fireworks. 
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The story of how an Anglo-Saxon 


preacher tried to sell Bibles on the 
sugar fields of Cuba, told by a native. 


The Reverend 


Mr. Lewis 


You can’t ask plantation workers 
to give way to sentiment and be 
polite to the good souls who visit the 
cane field. Figures don’t lie, as the 
sugar-mill bookkeeper always says. 
And, if everything in the Cubanacan 
Sugar Company is regulated by im- 
mutable truth, why should sentiment 
deceive poor devils who hardly earn 
enough to create the illusion that they 
are living off the sweat of their brows? 
That is why we plantation workers did 
not notice that something—or some- 
one—was approaching. At first I 
imagined that a phantom had arisen 
among us; but, checking my Creole 
imagination and wiping my eyes with 
the back of my hand, I came to see 
-that it was not a phantom but the 
Reverend Mr. Lewis, the subtle and 
ceremonious gentleman from Jamaica 
who had come to the cane field to 
reveal to us the forgotten word of 
Christ, and, in passing, to sell us the 
Holy Bible, which he eloquently dis- 
played before us with this redeeming 


By Luis Fe.ire Ropricuez 


Translated from Repertorio Americano 
Costa Rica Liberal Weekly 


verse, ‘Come unto me, all ye that ~ 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ 

I said to Mr. Lewis, ‘Welcome, 
pastor, you are among comrades and 
brothers. Relieve yourself of the bur- 
den of your Bibles and take off your 
coat.’ 

The Reverend deposited his sacred 
burden on the black earth, but did not 
remove his tlerical coat. Looking be- 
hind him, he replied with sharp, 
sugary piety, ‘Ah, it is not a painful 
burden for me, as I feel in my soul the 
warmth of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“True enough, Reverend. Warmth 
is not in one’s clothes. I see that I 
spoke nonsense. Clothes should pro- 
claim the dignity of the ministry exer- 
cised by man. Everyone knows that 
the clothes make the monk.’ 

“You have understood me,’ grunted 
Mr. Lewis. 

In the group gathered about this 
meek envoy one could read, as in the 
separate pages of a single book, the 
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composite soul of twenty cane cut- 
ters bound together by an almost 
identical destiny. It was the soul of 
the Antilles in miniature, expressing 
in the eyes of a Dominican or Puerto 
Rican skeptical curiosity, in the eyes 
of a Cuban mocking irreverence, and 
in the eyes of the Haitians neither 
affrmation nor denial. Only the eyes 
of the Jamaicans were filled with sub- 
mission and respect, and I said to 
myself, ‘Long years of the Bible and 
English government have not been in 
vain.’ Yet I well knew, in spite of this 
exception, that the dross of our ances- 
tral sins and the elemental gold of our 
noblest dreams are dissolved in the 
same sea. 

Mr. Lewis began a kind of religious 
service to save the soul of the sinner, 
but few Bibles were sold—only two, 
which the followers of the word of 
Christ read in turn. 

‘Let all be for the love of Christ,’ he 
concluded, not very well satisfied. 

The Dominican, with a sharp pur- 
pose in his eyes, said, ‘Reverend, if you 
have n’t got much to do, come again 
on Saturday, as some tenant farmers 
with money usually come down then. 
Fico Larrachea, the good brother of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, charitably pro- 
tects the Haitians who work for him 
cheaply, and he has two sons who 
ought to be Christianized, for they 
don’t even believe in the kindness of 
their own father. Moreover, he always 
has this refrain on his lips, not to say 
snout, “Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that don’t belong to the sugar 
mill.” Believe me, Reverend, - Fico 
Larrachea has a great heart.’ 

I am not sure whether the practical 
aspect of his Christian mission yielded 
Mr. Lewis the best results, but it is 
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certain that, after he had walked 
about the plantation a few days, he 
won our confidence (thus losing part of 
his Biblical character). Even the 
Puerto Rican enjoyed amusing him- 
self at the Reverend’s expense, and 
Mr. Lewis’s morals, based on the 
ideals of Christian matrimony, were 
put to the test many times. The plan- 
tation had only one woman, a wife or 
something or other of a. Jamaican 
called Fred. I don’t know whether 
Fred lacked eyes or refused to see, but 
the fact is that the Puerto Rican and 
the Dominican tried to upset the 
normal life of our only married couple. 
Before the islanders from Santo Do- 
mingo and Puerto Rico Mr. Lewis 
therefore quoted verses of the Bible 
against the lascivious sin of illegiti- 
mate desire. And the Dominican, who 
had his own special point of view con- 
cerning free love, replied, ‘Reverend, 
it is in this way that we are preparing 
for the society of the future. For the 
time being, this is the only commu- 
nism within our reach and the only one 
permitted to us by the democracy of 
the democracies of America.’ 


II 


On that Sunday, Chano Galban, a 
son of Santo Domingo who had fallen 
upon the cane field like a violent 
October storm, also decided to amuse 
himself at the Reverend’s expense. It 
was not a bad idea to play a little joke 
and relieve the tedium of the monoto- 
nous days on the cane field, where 
Galban, according to his own words, 
wielded the knife in order to acquaint 
himself with this aspect of life in the 
Antilles. Therefore, while Mr. Lewis 
was edifying us with the last verse 
before his departure, he hid the pack- 
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age of Bibles, being curious to observe 
and test the faith of this humble 
servant of Jesus Christ. 

“Well, brothers, I shall go, for he 
who bears upon his mortal flesh the 
light burden of the Lord is not per- 
mitted to linger at any one spot on 
the earth. He who commands me 
is a river of life that never stays be- 
cause it passes through all channels. 
I say to you in farewell, it is a man of 
little faith who does not put his trust 
in the hands of Him who said, “‘Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

Automatically, Mr, Lewis started 
to take up his package of Bibles, but 
his right hand found nothing. He 
turned to seek with his left, but there 
was nothing upon that spot of Creole 
soil. Then his glance traced an in- 
quisitive circle. Nothing, nothing, 
absolutely nothing . .-. A slight im- 
patience. made him blink while his 
feet enlarged the circle of inquiry. 
Where could the package of Bibles 
be, Lord? It was not a piece of meat 
that the barracks dog would carry off; 
much less money, which always 
arouses the covetousness of sinners. 
Then why was the package not beside 
him? It was impious to think that 
the earth had swallowed it. In order 
to meditate better he concentrated 
inwardly like a future butterfly in its 
cocoon. His head moved from side to 
side with the rhythm of a pendulum. 
No, no . . . He had not forgotten it 
and left it somewhere. He had brought 
it with him on his right shoulder, 
which still bore the imprint of its 
weight. Well then? The Reverend Mr. 
Lewis meditated again. For a brief 
instant he caught my eye with an 
impatient glance that seemed to ask, 
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‘Do you know, by any chance, where 
my package of Bibles has gone?’ 
Maliciously, I did not reply. More 
sternly, he directed the same mute 
interrogation at the others. As if by 
agreement, they expressed ignorance 
with their shoulders. Truly, the Lord 
had chosen that day on which to try 
his humble servant. But in the land of 
evil everything has its limits, every- 
thing has its Alpha and Omega. With 
a new impatience, almost bordering 
on the sin of anger, the Reverend Mr. 
Lewis finally said, ‘Gentlemen, if 
anyone has taken my package of 
Bibles as a joke, give it back to me, 
for I am going. God punishes people 
who take things from their neighbors, 
even with the best of intentions.’ 

Chano Galban then answered very 
seriously, ‘Reverend, this suspicion 
is a sin. Nobody here has taken your 
package.’ 

The Puerto Rican cast an ironic 
glance at the sky, as if to ask, 
“Sky, do you know where the package 
of Bibles is? If you’ve taken it, throw 
it down into my hands, for the 
Reverend is leaving.’ 


III 


The Reverend, now with the sin of 
rage upon his soul, said peremptorily, 
‘Come, my package. I brought it 
here, and it is here that it was stolen 
from me.’ 4 

‘Reverend, we are humble cane 
cutters, not thieves.’ 

‘Anyone who takes things that 
don’t belong to him, without the con- 
sent of the owner, is a thief. In my 
country robbery is punished with a 
strong hand. The laws of England are 
very severe and just. Conditions are 
not like what they are here.’ 
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‘Reverend, you are insulting us. 
Look, everywhere big fish eat little 
ones, and things made of honey are 
soon covered with ants. Our sweat is 
taken from us by natives as well as by 
foreigners, and we have no one to turn 
to. Do as we do, and place your cause 
in the hands of Jesus Christ.’ 

The Reverend answered, ‘Christ 
speaks of the salvation of the soul, but 
when it comes to temporal interests 
there is the justice of the rural guard. 
If my package is not returned to me 
this very instant I shall make a com- 
plaint at headquarters.’ 

“Would you be capable of doing 
that, Reverend? One would not think 
it of a Christian.’ 

‘Neither is it Christian to steal 
from a man who is aiding in the work 
of the Lord. The Lord said, “‘ Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s and unto God the things 
that are God’s.”’ 

An open and at the same time sup- 
pressed peal of laugher from that 
earthy group of rowdies cut short the 
last words of the Reverend. Then 
Chano Galban, taking from its little 
hiding place the package of Bibles, 
gave it to Mr. Lewis, saying sarcasti- 
cally, ‘Here, Reverend; it was just a 
joke. Forgive us if we have committed 
a sin.’ 

Mr. Lewis took his package and 
opened it to see if everything was 
there; then he hoisted it upon his 
shoulder, and, by way of farewell, 
said severely, ‘In the name of Christ 
I forgive you because you have re- 
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turned my package intact, but another 
time temporal interests must be re- 
spected.’” 

The Reverend Mr. Lewis started 
to walk in the direction of the village 
of Hormiga Loca. Behind him fol- 
lowed a unanimous peal of laughter 
from those twenty cane cutters. No, 
I should say eighteen, for the two 
Jamaicans, through solidarity, did 
not laugh. 

“We’ve had a good time,’ said 
Chano Galban. 

‘This should be christened with 
rum,’ said I. ‘It may have been a 
little cruel to the harmless devil who 
earns his living in the name of the 
Lord; but, really, it’s a little too much 
when he tells us, “Put your burden 
in the hands of Jesus Christ,” while 
the others place theirs in the hands of 
the soldiers and the judge. However, 
Christ was also judged.’ 

Chano Galban, who, as a good 
Creole Dominican, regarded every- 
thing as a joke, surveyed the planta- 
tion where on the morrow he would 
have to make his way through the 
Antilles cane field and almost cried 
out, with a smile on his lips and 
unrestrained emotion in his voice, 
‘Christ, Christ, they are pulling the 
wool over our eyes in your name, but 
in your name we must fight for your 
true words of love arid justice.’ 

I, Marcos Antilla, remembering 
that not for nothing was I also a 
Creole, said, laughing aloud to the 
wind, ‘Listen Chano, did you say 
that seriously?’ 











Two new novels about Asia, one by a 


Frenchman, the other by a Korean, are 
reviewed at length by eminent critics. 


Light out of 
ASIA 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
VIEWS 


I. MaLtraux’s MASTERPIECE 


By Gasriet MaRrcer 
Translated from L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris Foreign-Affairs Weekly 


‘The critic who greatly admires a 
book which, strictly speaking, he does 
not love, a book with which he feels no 
immediate personal affinity, experi- 
ences a sensation that is both tonic 
and painful. That is exactly the way I 
feel about La Condition Humaine. This 
difficult, tense, even hypertense, suf- 
focating book is almost intolerable at 
times, yet it achieves such paradoxical 
consistency in its atrocity that it is 
unquestionably great. One must write 
of it in a.different kind of ink from 
what one uses when praising a book as 
‘interesting,’ ‘delicate,’ or ‘original,’ 
a book that leaves only the most 
uncertain kind of impression even on 
the man who is trying to detect its 
qualities. 

On this occasion we find ourselves 
confronted with an extraordinary, 
sincere, and even burning expression 





of one of the few really vigorous 
personalities that exist in modern 
French letters. This word ‘personality’ 
must be stressed, and in my opinion 
one of the chief merits of La Condition 
Humaine is that it is exempt from 
literature. Some pages possess great 
beauty even from the artistic point of 
view, but they were not written 


-through love of art. I really pity 


anyone who does not keep feeling as 
if his throat were being gripped by the 
undeniable, unique power of this 
testament—I do not dare to use the 
word ‘confession,’ since that word has 
an inappropriate ring. 

La Condition Humaine is the faith- 
ful reflection of a conscience that has 
unceasingly and anxiously inquired of 
itself how man alone, without assist- 
ance, dependent solely on himself in 
a universe that is crushing him, can 
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follow his own path and confer some 
value on an existence that of itself 
is as close to nothingness as possible 
and is exposed at every point to 
suffering and agony. Nietzsche faced 
the same problem, but here it con- 
fronts a young writer who grew up in 
an infinitely more confused and griev- 
ously wounded world, although it is 
easy enough to trace the connection 
between the two. It is not only a sick 
world but a world that Malraux feels 
rather than thinks is beyond cure. 

Any kind of optimism—I do not 
mean in the metaphysical but in the 
social sense—is foreign to him. His 
liking for militant Communism re- 
veals the insurmountable disgust that 
this same Communism would inspire 
in him if it became triumphant and 
universal. Moreover, I have the im- 
pression that normal relationships 
between human beings do not seem to 
exist for him and that he would even 
deny them or at least write them down 
as almost worthless. Here is a partial 
explanation of the almost intolerable 
impression that this book makes. It 
plunges us into a universe of night- 
mares in which those who are torturers 
to-day will be the victims to-morrow 
and from which one can escape only 
by means of opium, gambling, a 
mania for superstitions, and occasional 
erotic release. But at bottom all 
these things are illusions. ‘In truth,’ 
writes M. Malraux, ‘Gisors thought 
that if the world was without reality 
the very men who were most opposed 
to it must possess a very strong 
reality.’ This also seems to me the 
fundamental conviction of the author 
himself. 

““Tt is very rare,”’ says the same 
Gisors, ‘“‘that a man can support— 
how shall I put it?—his condition as a 
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man.” He thought of one of Kyo’s 
ideas: everything for which men will 
let themselves be killed, above and 
beyond their own interests, tends more 
or less confusedly to justify that 
condition by basing it on dignity— 
Christianity for the slave, the nation 
for the citizens, Communism for the 
worker.’ 
II 


A preliminary objection occurs to 
the reader’s mind. Why situate in 
revolutionary China, which we do not 
know and whose destiny hardly oc- 
cupies our minds at all, the plot of a 
novel that poses the problem of the 
condition of man _ throughout its 
ample length? One must reply that 
the visit M. Malraux paid to China 
several years ago left a profound mark 
on his imagination. It was there and 
not somewhere else that he came into 
contact with the drama that is now 
being enacted with the whole world 
as its stage. This being the case, why 
should he have gone to the trouble of 
shifting the scene? I presume that in 
his eyes the setting of the Far East 
amounts to very little. He has made no 
compromises with the picturesque 
and the exotic. He takes it for granted 
that the reader is already somewhat 
familiar with the world that he is 
describing—a policy that is not with- 
out its drawbacks. Scenes that are 
quite special in themselves *and that 
he conjures up before our eyes with a 
power that is sometimes bewildering 
achieve a kind of maximum concen- 


tration of the forces that are at work 


everywhere on our planet of perdition. 

To quote Leibnitz: ‘It is—or will be 
—everywhere as here.’ Between the 
prisons of Shanghai and the jails of 
Hitler, Stalin, and the Fascisti there is 
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no fundamental difference. Nobody 
can tell but what we may all be 
summoned after a brief delay to 
experience under hardly different con- 
ditions the same horror that is a 
constant ‘element in M. Malraux’s 
book. Whatever else may be true, it is 
that this horror cannot be considered 
accidental. It arises from the release 
of those subterranean powers that 
Keyserling unmasked with such cour- 
ageous clarity in his South American 
Meditations. | therefore do not believe 
that objections to the form of the 
book hold water. All that can be said 
is that the world of M. Malraux is 
undoubtedly a mutilated world and 
one as close as possible to what has 
been called hell at every period. Any 
sense of heaven seems to me to have 
been denied the author of La Condition 
Humaine, who, I repeat, remains the 
prisoner of a metaphysical pessimism 
compared to which that of Schopen- 
hauer seems like an anodyne. 

Here is a limitation, though not 
really a defect. Millions of men to-day 
think as Malraux does, or would think 
that way if they had the courage to 
look into their own depths. How much 
more worthy of respect is this lucid 
despair than the false ideology that 
takes precedence over it to-day in 
nearly all our teaching, an ideology 
that gravitates around ideas that 
experience is revealing as more and 
more inane. 


Ill 


It would be easy to summarize the 
book and not give even the remotest 
idea of what it is all about. A little 
group of Communists in Shanghai, 
having procured by assassination arms 
that were destined for the Govern- 
ment, inaugurate a general strike and 
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thus facilitate the occupation of the 
city by Chiang Kai-shek’s revolu- 
tionary army. The hopes that they 
have placed in him are to be deceived. 
Far from playing the Communist 
game, he turns against them as soon 
as he is master of the city. An attempt 
on his life fails lamentably and is 
followed by terrible reprisals. Most of 
the conspirators, unable to poison 
themselves in time, are thrown alive 
into the boiler of a locomotive. Some 


of them succeed in escaping. They 


make their way to Russia and perhaps 
will return to China some day to 
continue the work that they have 
begun. 

In general, the descriptions of 
street fighting seem to me. long, ob- 
scure, and frankly boring. The gift 
of story-telling is certainly not one of 
Malraux’s innate qualities. He expe- 
riences a certain difficulty in making 
us see what he himself distinctly 
perceives, and it should also be added 
that the details of these bloody 
episodes do not interest us much. I 
must recognize, however, that in a 
book of this type pictures of civil war 
could not be eliminated. I merely 
think that they are too much to the 
fore. 

What is remarkable in every respect 
is the portraits that the author paints 
of his characters in action. Gisors, 
former professor of sociology in 
Peking, has to quit his post after the 
publication of an article displeasing to 
the government authorities. All his 
sympathies go out to the revolu- 
tionafies, and yet an abyss separates 
him from them. He is a contemplative 
man who achieves inner liberation 
only by means of opium. He feels a 
profound and impotent tenderness for 
Kyo, his son by a Japanese wife, for 
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Kyo is quite different from him. “The 
heroic sense had been given him as a 
form of discipline, not as a justification 
for life. He was not anxious. His life 
had a meaning and he knew it: to give 
each of these men who were dying at 
that very moment from famine, as 
from a slow disease, possession of his 
own dignity . . . There is no dignity 
possible, no real life, for a man who 
works twelve hours a day without 
knowing why he works. This work 
must acquire a meaning, become a 
fatherland . . .’ 

Kyo is married to a German girl, 
May, who is a doctor in one of the 
chief Shanghai hospitals. She is an 
intelligent, courageous woman free 
from all bourgeois prejudices. Al- 
though she does not stop Joving Kyo 
she accidentally gives herself to a 
colleague at the hospital because he 
wanted her so much and it was not 
going to have any consequences. She 
tells her husband because she always 
understood that they would both keep 
their own liberty and that their union 
existed on a higher plane. Kyo re- 
ceives this confession with a contrac- 
tion of the heart. He suffers, feels 
humiliated, and is astonished at him- 
self for feeling a distress that he 


cannot justify in his own eyes. Anguish _ 


also seizes May. 

This scene possesses poignant hu- 
manity. The only criticism one can 
formulate is that it is presented a 
little too abruptly. Through it we 
make our first acquaintance with May 
and her relations with Kyo. It is 
therefore somewhat difficult to inter- 
pret the words of the two characters 
at their real value. We do not quite 
know whether May deceived her 
husband through sensuality or through 
a mixture of indifference and pity. 
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However, it seems clear to me as the 
incident is described that she is a 
noble person capable of real fidelity 
but ignorant or contemptuous of 
immediate sentimental reactions, Yet 
she yielded to the compassion that the 
man who desired her inspired. This is 
contradictory up to a certain point, 
but possible nevertheless. 

Kyo has a Chinese friend, Cheng, 
who received a Christian education 
but shifted his activities to the 
political field. Everything drove him 
in that direction, ‘the hope of a 
different world; the possibility of 
eating, though miserably; the satis- 
faction of his hatreds, his thoughts, 
his character.’ In the beginning of the 
book it is he who assassinates a man 
in order to gain possession of the 
paper for which the arms on board the 
Shantung will be exchanged at sight. 
This murder arouses a kind of pas- 
sionate terrorism in Cheng that fright- 
ens even himself. He confesses to 
Gisors, who used to be his master, and 
Gisors can only understand and for- 
give. It is also Cheng who later tries to 
assassinate Chiang Kai-shek by sacri- 
ficing himself, since his attempt is a 
case of pure suicide. Then there is 
Katov, the Russian who gives the 
poison that he had counted on taking 
himself to two unfortunate com- 
panions who are overwhelmed by 
their fear of imminent torture, and 
this scene, which is the most poignant 
in the book, can be compared in my 
opinion only to certain episodes in 
the most famous Russian novels. 

The reader of La Condition Hu- 
maine will not forget Clappique, the 
superstitious gambler who lingers in a 
gambling house at the decisive mo- 
ment. and is therefore the cause of 
Kyo’s arrest, since he did not warn 
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Kyo in time that the police were 
searching every meeting place at 
which conspirators might assemble. 
How many other characters might be 
recalled and how many striking scenes. 
I should like to express some reserva- 
tions about the character of Ferral, 
- president of the Franco-Asiatic Cor- 
poration, in whom M. Malraux has 
tried to incarnate the will to organize 
that in his eyes is the basis of big 
capitalism. This character, like Gisors 
and Clappique, would have found a 
means of escape if he had not been 
entangled in the tentacles of tyrannic 
sensuality. Valérie, his mistress, re- 
volts against his demands, against the 
contempt in which he holds her, 
which is inseparable from the need he 
feels for her. She breaks with him 
cynically. An atrocious sense of hu- 
miliation then invades him and at the 
same time he discovers that in all his 
erotic frenzy he had been interested 
only in himself. Our solitude is with- 
out remedy, or, as Gisors says, ‘the 
knowledge of a person is a negative 
sentiment’ that we try to compensate 
for by resorting to our mind; ‘the 
positive sentiment, reality, is the 
anguish of always being foreign to 
what one loves.’ 

Here emerges an unexpected kind 
of connection between Proust and 
Malraux. Only it must be added that 
all sense of an act as a metaphysical 
reality was lacking in the author of 
Temps perdu, whereas here that real- 
ity is a permanent obsession. In my 
opinion, the book closes by condemn- 
ing Gisors, who refuses, after the 
death of his son, to follow May into 
Russia, and falls back on contempla- 
tion that is without content since it is 
concerned only with the vanity of 


everything. 


Between a pessimism infinitely close 





IV 


If there is any philosophy in La 
Condition Humaine, it is an apology 
for the act as an act, and this apology 
becomes grafted on to a kind of 
absolute denial of the cosmos, a 
negation of any given reality, of any 
given value. But it is certainly not an 
accident that the most beautiful 
pages in the book are those that have 
death as their theme—the death of 
Cheng, the death of Kyo, the death of 
Katov. 

‘“There is something beautiful 
about being dead,” thought Gisors. 
He felt trembling within himself a 
fundamental suffering, not the kind 
that arises from people or things but 
the kind that springs from man him- 
self and from which life tries to carry 
us away. He might escape it, but only 
by ceasing to think of it; and he 

lunged into it deeper and deeper as 
if this terrified contemplation were 
the only voice that death could hear, 
as if this suffering of existence with 
which he impregnated himself to the 
depths of his heart were the only 
prayer that the body of his slain son 
could hear.’ 

This obsession with suffering and 
death gives the book its unique 
resonance, its extraordinary power. 
M. Malraux forces his adversaries to 
follow him to the depths of this 
despair and desolation. If they do not 
look as he does with clear eyes into 
that mysterious evil from which 
current doctrines are too much in- 
clined to try to distract us, they are 
conquered in advance, for they can 
meet his desperate but fearless proof 
only with verbal trickery and scholas- 
tics that do not bite into reality. 
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to his own and an absolute Christian- 
ity that accepts and even demands 
the supernatural, I am not sure there 
is to-day any intermediate position 
that can be held permanently. For 
my part, I can perceive between the 
two camps only fortifications that are 
difficult to defend and that are all 
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doomed to a defeat that may come 
soon. La Condition Humaine pos- 
sesses the signal merit that, whatever 
repugnance and even aversion it may 
excite, it has fixed our eyes with 
implacable rigor on perhaps the most 
tragic moment that humanity has 
undergone since the Christian era. 


II. Korea SPEAKS - 


By Kastimir EpscuMip 
Translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt National Socialist Daily 


Ayounc Korean, Younghill Kang, 
tells his own life story and that of 
Korea in a beautiful, exciting, politi- 
cally informative book entitled Das 
Grasdach (Leipzig: Paul List Verlag, 
1933, 6.80 marks). He throws more 
light on Asia’s past and present than 
one would expect to find even in a 
less romantic book. He describes his 
country at the moment when its 
many-thousand-year-old culture, in 
which he had been brought up, col- 
lapsed and Japan laid waste the land. 

‘Within a few minutes,’ says this 
young Korean, ‘one understood the 
Japanese, whereas it takes years to 
understand the Chinese. The Korean 
is caught between the two nations. 
He has his own individuality and is 
neither Chinese nor Japanese. The 
Japanese is dust beneath his feet and 
the Chinese is a hair on his leg. He 
finds it easy to weep bitterly as a 
result of his wounded national pride. 
He remains a proud Korean even after 
his fatherland is destroyed.’ 

Yet when the Japanese took this 
country it had no army. And since 
March 1919, when the writers and 
students of Korea declared their 
country’s independence by compos- 


ing fine slogans and shouting ‘Man- 
sei’ (‘May Korea live ten thousand 
years’), Japanese soldiers have oc- 
cupied the land. One of the three 
parts of the solemn vow that the 
Koreans made at that time runs as 
follows: ‘Your words and your deeds 
shall be stainless, pure, and honorable 
to the end.’ The declaration of in- 
dependence was signed ‘in the month 
of March in the 4,252nd year of the 
Korean Empire.’ The thirty-three 
Korean signatories, who represented 
the intellectual aristocracy of the 
country, went to a banquet after they 
had signed their names, telephoned 
their statement and their names to 
the Japanese officials, and waited 
with cheerful resignation to be ar- 
rested and tortured, spending their 
time reading the classic poems of their 
people. 

The young man who tells his life 
story and the end of Korea’s five- 
thousand-year history gives an in- 
voluntary but artistic representation 
of the curious structure of his country 
and its twenty million inhabitants. 
Its whole way of living and whole 
form of government seem to the 
European to be exactly modeled on 
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Plato and to combine pure poetry, 
education, civic life, and rustic virtues 
to an incredible degree. 


II 


The young man grows up in a little 
country village. His family is so poor 
that it often has nothing to eat all 
day, but it is one of the oldest fam- 
ilies in Korea and proudly regards 
itself as one of the most cultivated. 
For in the life of Korea education 
plays a part that at first makes a 
fantastic impression. The peasants 
spend all night discussing the inter- 
pretation of poems thousands of years 
old, and when the moon appears they 
go out in their gardens and write 
verses. They say of other families, 
“These families are rich and therefore 
not so well educated as ourselves.’ 
This attitude is not esoteric. The 
whole people share it and all of them 
write poetry. 

On one occasion, when Japanese 
soldiers arrest the young man on his 
way back from Seoul, they find that 
his baggage consists of nothing but 
the notebook in which he writes 
his poems. They laugh at this, but 
the Korean is amused by their laugh- 
ter, for it is a sign of the barbarism 
to which he and his whole nation feel 
so enormously superior. At all the 
rustic village festivals, at all cere- 
monies and sacrificial rites, poems are 
written and displayed over the houses 
like flags. An uncle of the author has 
attained the highest rank there is in 
Korea by reason of his education and 
poetic skill and is therefore permitted 
to wear a kind of cylindrical hat that 
sets him apart from his fellows. Ev- 
eryone in Korea knows this writer by 
name, for the whole people live in an 








atmosphere of philosophy and liter- 
ature. . 

The author also. emphasizes that 
his uncle possesses a remarkable 
physique and used to be one of the 
best wrestlers of his generation, but 
that he laid little store by his prowess, 
since his ambition had always been 
to write good poetry. Even his old 
grandmother writes verses, and his 
father, who in accordance with Ko- 
rean custom has all his relations by 
marriage living with him, and who 
must feed them though he is only a 
small peasant and hand _ laborer, 
writes poetry and knows the poems 
that go to make up his country’s 
thousands of years of history. 

The author also tells what the 
position of women used to be in 
Korea before the year 191g. At that 
time a woman used to get married 
without having seen her husband. 
‘The Korean girl does not marry for 
love but out of respect for her parents 
and for the laws of Confucius, that is, 
out of respect for tradition. The men, 
too, regard their marriage as merely 
setting up a home and a family. 
They consider that it has nothing to 
do with any specific woman.’ Later, 
writing about America, he adds, 
‘Our way seems to me much more 
simple and natural than the com- 
plicated relationships between people 
in the West, who really aim at the 
same thing.’ 

Women serve the family institution 
and continue the race, and therefore 
they are held in the highest esteem. 
But women are not expected to pos- 
sess education. Only the geisha girls 
require that. The beautiful Korean 
courtesans are not only expected to 
be adepts at love; they are also re- 


quired to be poetesses. The high point 
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in their career arrives when they 
become the friend or mistress of a 
famous poet, when they inspire him 
and recite their poems to him. 

There used to be a time in Europe 
also when the upper class was so well 
educated that only the poet enjoyed 
the fame that is now attached to any 
extraordinary man. During this high 
period of lyricism all the knights and 
princes of Europe ‘sang.’ They sang 
when they went into battle and when 
they were confined in prison, but 
when a whole nation is educated on 
poetry, as is the case in Korea, it is a 
unique marvel. 


Ill 


This Korean novel covers the period 
during which a dream five thousand 
years old had to surrender to a world 
in which machine guns, favorable 
trade balances, and machinery are 
trying to bring forth a new form of 
life, a world that attracts even the 
educated youth of Korea to Japanese 
universities in order that they may 
understand their enemy. The pro- 
found note of tragedy that runs 
through this book is the sorrow of a 
young man who loves his country and 
its customs above everything else, 
but who recognizes that the dream of 
his ancestors is lost and that he must 
be among the first to understand the 
new sciences and the new world. But 
the name of Darwin does not fill him 
with: awe, because everyone has read 
Chwang-tsze and learned that schol- 
ars a thousand years ago had similar 
theories concerning the origins of 
man. As for Carlyle, he thinks that 
the man must have read a great deal 
about Buddhism. This intellectual 
superiority emanates from everything, 
not only from the author himself, but 
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from the whole Korean nation, which 
is filled with national pride and hatred 
of Japan. ‘If a person is too great and 
distinguished to be a Japanese and too 
educated to be a Chinese, then he 
surely must come from Korea.’ 

The book is something more than 
a beautiful, suggestive description 
of a foreign childhood; it is the purest 
literature and an introduction to the 
spiritual life of Asia. Two worlds 
confront each other with dramatic 
power—the world of pure force in- 
carnated by Japan and the world of 
pure spirit represented by old Korea, 
where ownership of a hat of a certain 
shape stamps the man who wears it 
as the pride of the nation and. guar- 
antees him recognition in any part of 
his country. Japanese imperialism 
confronts the older national feeling 
of a country that had previously 
defended itself with poetry and, aware 
of its own intellectual power, had 
begun a revolution that was to. be 
fought out exclusively in verse. The 
yearning for freedom and the lofty, 
deep-rooted national feeling of the 
Korean confront the fanatical na- 
tional consciousness of the Japanese. 
But no indication is given as to what 
the outcome of this conflict will be, 
for only history can decide that, and 
history thinks in long epochs and 
takes time to develop. Nevertheless, 
one’s understanding of Asia, of its 
inner and outer conflicts and the 
struggles between different nations 
and mentalities, is tremendously en- 
riched and the reader is left to draw 
his own conclusions from the passion- 
ate world that is depicted. After all, 
the dream world and the political. 
world displayed here reveal the same 
tensions that occur throughout the 
whole earth to-day. 

















Money: Go tp, SILveR, AND Paper. 
By Francis W. Hirst. London: 
Scribner’s. 1933. 75. 6d. 


(Professor Frederick Soddy in New Britain, 
London) 


co book under review on money 
is of a type which, even as the 
song of the nightingale, ought to 
reconcile us with death, that great 
friend of humanity without whom no 
progress is possible. Our universities, 
stereotyped and centuries behind the 
times in their main curricula of studies, 
however manage pretty well to de- 
feat him. They nourish the growing 
intelligences of our youth on pontifi- 
cally selected ‘authorities’ as out of 
- date as Aristotle, and on the histories 
and philosophies of primitive peoples 
decked out to appear fine and great by 
the poet. So are our future rulers and 
mentors let out on a long-suffering 
world, blinded for life to what is going 
on under their very eyes. 

As a readable, erudite, and scholarly 
presentation of the subject of numis- 
matics Mr. F. W. Hirst’s Money: 
Gold, Silver, and Paper is worthy of its 
distinguished author. He sustains our 
interest with his descriptions of the 
origins of coins, the improving meth- 
ods of their manufacture, their req- 
uisites and those to be demanded of 
the coinage metals, and the impor- 
tance of their being neither too big 
and heavy nor too small and light. 
There is also an intoxicating chapter 
on wampum and the early currencies 
of North America. We share his 
indignation at the wickedness of 
sweaters, clippers, cullers, and coun- 
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terfeiters and agree with him as to the 
rightness of the severe penalties, 
including the death penalty, imposed 
on those who usurp the prerogative of 
the Crown, and the madness of na- 
tions that allow their currency to 
become the means of enriching be- 
yond the dreams of avarice those who 
manipulate it. But oh, for another 
Great Plague and Fire of London! 
It is all about the petty criminals who 
falsify the money that is of gold and 
silver and paper. : 

To people interested in the modern 
world and to the readers of New 
Britain, a better title for this book 
would have been Money for Mugs. 
For what does the whole of such 
tangible money in its power for good 
or evil amount to in comparison with 
the physically nonexistent money 
owed to the owner and created by 
means of the check system by private 
mints, which, to escape the death 
penalty, still call themselves banks? 

e are given a full, if not very 
laudatory, description of the activities 
of the Great Khan of China in the 
thirteenth century, who made his 
money of the bark of a mulberry tree, 
but nothing of the achievements of 
the nineteenth, which dispenses with 
the bark and not only makes it out of 
nothing at all—in quantity outrival- 
ing by five- to tenfold even the 
‘astronomical magnitudes’ achieved 
by the old-fashioned printing press— 
but succeeds actually in extracting 
perennial interest from it. 

To this modern alchemy and per- 
petual-motion machine combined we 
can find but a single reference, in the 
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footnote on page 219, in the parrotlike 
repetition of the ex-cathedra dictum, 
“Checks are not money or currency 
because they do not pass from hand 
to hand.’ Even the originator of this 
sophistry admitted that the distinc- 
tion was a fine one. Difference, if 
there be one, applies at best only to 
the exceptional misuse rather than to 
the normal use of the check as money. 
It is true that in the wampum 
chapter there are premonitory warn- 
ings about the confusions between the 
theory, practice, proper objects, and 
uses of paper currency and of banking 
and credit. These ‘fallacies’—evi- 
dently too elusive to explain to the 
vulgar or else so obvious that only 
cranks and the like need the explana- 
tion—have been disastrous alike in 
the New and Old Worlds right down 
to our own days. They are ignored 
by those, we read, who, ignorant of 
the teachings of Ricardo (a banker), 
declare that unemployment can be 
banished and that wealth can be 
distributed equitably ‘by printing 
unlimited amounts of paper money 
or by granting unlimited amounts 
of credits through the banks to all and 
sundry.’ Usually both. Evidently too 
much learning—or is it wampum?— 
has made our author mad so to seek 
to misrepresent the doctrines of the 
new economics. One would have 
thought Arthur Kitson’s sage remark, 
that it is one thing to give a man 
dying of thirst a glass of water and 
another to drown him, should by now 
have penetrated the thickest hide. 


WE READ to the end of the book 
without any light on these either too 
elusive or too obvious, but evidently 
most portentous, fallacies. Though 
there is a chapter on Bank Money 
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and Paper Money, they are evidently 
all one to the author, for beyond a 
repetition of Ricardo as the true 
prophet, even Adam Smith not being 
free from confusion, and the sophistry 
introduced as a footnote already 
quoted, there is no word of the 
wonderful invention that has reduced 
the subject-matter of his book to one 
of mainly historical interest. 

We may sympathize and cordially 
agree with the author in his preference 
for the use of silver for tokens and his 
desire for its rehabilitation as a coin- 
age metal, though the science that 
extracts it from Jead ores has made it 
so abundant that it is scarcely any 
longer a precious metal. We may even 
exceed his mild disgust that, in the 
wealthiest age the world has ever 
known, our silver coins have been so 
debased that they would be less in- 
sulting if they were honest pewter, 
and that the mean and fraudulent 
economies in the silver coins of our 
Indian and East African native sub- 
jects have brought confusion to these 
simple peoples and indelible shame to 
our name. We may carry our enthusi- 
asm for the truth of Gresham’s law 
that bad money invariably drives out 
good so far as to seek a more up-to- 
date and crowning example than those 
cited, and reflect on all the gold dug 
out of the earth promptly to be re- 
buried in it. Enough, at least, of it 
might be spared to sheath the dome 
of St. Paul’s as a permanent reminder 
that we are dying in the golden age. 

Here all the stale, partisan argu- 
ments against inconvertible paper 
currencies are monotonously reiter- 
ated, arguments, in brief, against 
drinking for fear of drowning. The 
glib phrases invented in the City to 
explain away the periodic disasters 
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due 
money as bank credit—‘ speculation,’ 
‘overconfidence,’ and, in general, the 
unwisdom, dishonesty, and general 
incompetence of the industrial, politi- 
cal, and every other world but the 
financial—are very overworked. On 
page 167, the instability of gold and 
silver prices is ‘consequent’ on the 
Great War, ‘the most tremendous 
economic catastrophe recorded in his- 
tory,’ but, on page 178, millions were 
starving in Russia in 1932-3 ‘owing 
to the Soviet system.’ 

Does our author and late editor of 
the Economist maintain that, when 
the Bank of England, that shining 
beacon of honor, offered during the 
War to lend us at 4 per cent the money 
to subscribe to the § per cent War 
Loan, the money they lent was part 
of the existing money of the nation? 
Was it not new money with effects 
on the price index the same as if it 
had been newly printed? It is true 
that, since by the canons of the new 
alchemy the issues are proportional, 
five to one, or whatever the new 
alchemists think safe for them, no 
statistical fault can be found in ignor- 
ing, in the effect on the price index, 
the effect of the fivefold deluge of 
check money and relating it to the 
increase of paper money. But what is 
to be thought of a book which by a 
sophistry completely ignores the ma- 
jor factor in the rise of prices and 
puts the whole blame upon the minor 
factor? It is a piece of special pleading 
from end to end. 

The time is opportune for its ap- 
pearance. It coincides with the pub- 
lication of a special Gold Number of 
The Times and the last desperate bid 
for world power of the humbugs who 
have been found out. 
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to the private minting of Cry Havoc. By Beverley Nichols. 


London: Fonathan Cape. 193}. 75. 
6d. 


(Rosita Forbes in the Daily Herald, London) 


HERE must be a new namé for 

war, writes Beverley Nichols in 
Cry Havoc—a word that trails no 
clouds of glory; a word without his- 
torical associations; a word that ex- 
presses not the single combat of 
champions, the flowering of pennons 
over shining lances, the chivalry of 
dead ages, but ‘the mass murder of 
civilians,’ ‘the universal struggle of all 
mankind against a common enemy, 
whose arms are steel and whose breath 
is a sickly yellow death.’ 

If any politician dare display a 
tithe of this author’s honesty he will 
indulge in no more picturesque rhet- 
oric about ‘unsheathing the sword.’ 
He will explain that, in the event of 
war, his government, like every other 
government, proposes to slaughter the 
maximum number of helpless non- 
combatants by means of gases that 
represent horrors beyond the range 
of our imagination. 

It is generally acknowledged that 
the battles of the future will be 
fought, not in trenches, but above the 
roofs of capital cities where old and 
young, women and children, the sick 
and the crippled will be at the mercy 
of that new science which deals in 
death unlimited. 

In a chapter entitled, ‘To Make 
Your Flesh Creep,’ Beverley Nichols 
describes some of the gases which, 
loosed in city streets, will transform 
them into charnel houses, heaped with 
rotting flesh that has never known a 
uniform, never carried a weapon, 
never been trained to self-defense. 

. The producing capacity of one 
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American factory alone is 800 tons of 
poison gas per day. 

According to the Chief Research 
Officer in the United States Chemical 
Warfare Service, one plane carrying 
two tons of a liquid of which three 
drops sprinkled on a man’s clothes are 
sufficient to eat into flesh and bone 
could cover an area seven miles long 
by a hundred feet wide, killing every 
living thing in that area. 

Imagine every human being in 
Oxford Street, Regent Street, and 
Piccadilly dissolving, as if in the last 
stages of leprosy, after the passage of 
a solitary plane. 

Imagine (with Thomas Edison) the 
whole population of London choked 
to death in three hours by ‘Lewisite,’ 
the most deadly poison gas yet in- 
vented. 

It would take no more than twenty 
or thirty aéroplanes to achieve such a 
holocaust, and, in certain defense-of- 
London air manceuvres, out of a 
total of 250 aéroplanes making their 
sham attack upon a capital prepared 
and waiting for their arrival 237 (just 
about ten times the number necessary 
for the destruction of London’s total 
population) evaded the searchlights 
and, unharmed by gunfire, accom- 
plished their pseudo-deadly purpose. 

Cry Havoc is not a balanced analysis 
of the causes and effects of war. It is 
a passionate plea to the ordinary man 
and the ordinary woman to consider 
what the next war is going to do to 
them personally, and not only to 
them but to hundreds of thousands 
like them all over the world. 

It is sheer common sense after all 
the nonsense talked about war, for it 
forces the most conventional reader, 
whose mind lives in the past, in the 
glamour of the history books that are 
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still used in our public schools, hon- 
estly believing that the soldier Well- 
ington was more important to the 
world than the scientist Newton, that 
Cecil Rhodes had a greater effect on 
the British Empire than Gandhi, and 
that Hannibal’s futile march across 
the Alps was more important than 
Lenin’s return to Moscow, to realize 
that future wars will not be fought 
between armies clearly distinguished 
by their uniforms. 

Cry Havoc is constructive, although, 
as is the way with desperate sincerity, 
it is disjointed and at times a trifle 
incoherent. After realistic demon- 
stration by means of scenes in arma- 
ment factories and gas plants of what 
may happen, not in some other dis- 
tant country, but in this England of 
ours in the next twenty years, unless 
patriots realize that their lives are 
infinitely more profitable to their 
country than their messy, mutilated, 
inglorious, and. completely useless 
deaths, the book shows where lie both 
the canker and the cure. 


THE microbes of war are bred by the 
old-fashioned idea of patriotism, end- 
ing not in ‘richer soil,’ the soil ‘which 
is forever England,’ but in nameless 
hands protruding from the blood and 
filth of a trench where floats the mask 
of a nameless face detached from its 
skull. 

‘Every man who wishes to serve his 
country must realize that patriotism 
is the worst service he can offer it. 
The time has come when it must be 
definitely admitted that patriotism is 
an evil, in every country—that the 
German patriot is as great a sinner as 
the English or the American or the 
Italian.’ . 

The microbes spread. From the 
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time a child is given its first box of 
toy soldiers which imply, ‘War is 
pretty, and brightly colored too; it 
is happy; it is great fun. It is a game,’ 
to the moment when he parades in 
the school O. T. C., armed not with 
a gas-mask, but with a sifle that 
would be useless to him in the next 
war when scientific death will dis- 
integrate him, without his having a 
chance to retaliate, he is moulded 
into ‘just the right material to be 
asphyxiated, shattered, drowned, or 
otherwise destroyed.’ 

Beverley Nichols might have added, 
‘in some war that willbe as purpose- 
less as the last, since it will leave each 
country poorer and more heavily 
taxed, with less work for the workers, 
less comfort for the old and less hope 
for the young, with nothing but fear 
of the future and loathing of the past 
to make up for the life and strength 
and creative energy, of which there 
remain only the bitter mockery of 
war memorials.’ 

For those men whose names are 
written in the same materials with the 
same eulogies in Germany as in Eng- 
land died in vain. They died to end 
war, but all over the world armament 
firms are working to invent new 
death-dealing machines. 

Manufacturers don’t care to what 
‘ country they sell them, or against 
whom they may be used. ‘More death 
—more dividends. More blood—more 
bonuses! Each shell that screams 
across the sky’ brings more money 
into the pockets of men who delib- 
erately encourage mass murder ‘(1) 
by fomenting war scares, (2) by at- 
tempting to bribe government officials, 
(3) by spreading false reports concern- 
ing military and naval programmes of 
other countries in order to stimulate 
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armament expenditure, (4) by influ- 
encing public opinion through control 
of the press.’ (League of Nations 
Report.) 

Cry Havoc is an honest book. Its 
author confesses that he arrived at 
Geneva hating his traveling com- 
panion (who wore stays) and loathing 
the Japanese because of their fixed 
smiles. Yet in Geneva he found, if not 
an infallible cure, at least a laboratory 


*in which the microbes of war are 


studied with a view to their exter- 
mination. 

After reading Cry Havoc, most of 
us will agree with the author that the 

e ‘is so vital a necessity it must 
survive and gradually grow stronger,’ 
since it is the sole tribute modern man 
has paid to his fundamental sanity as 
well as to the unity synonymous with 
progress. 

The conclusion is contained in the 
author’s letter to an imaginary young 
man who voted for the Oxford motion, 
‘That this house will not fight for 
King or Country.’ Beverley Nichols 
has reached what one feels is the logi- 
cal, even the inevitable, position of 
pacifism without having seen war. 

He has therefore been influenced 
solely by reason and not by personal 
experiences. Consequently, he ends 
a book that will make the masses 
think and individuals act with the 
acknowledgment that in certain cir- 
cumstances he would fight ‘in an in- 
ternational army under some com- 
mander appointed by the League of 
Nations.’ 

Thus he admits to armed force the 
one right that it can justifiably claim 
—that of the police who protect any 
law-abiding person, of whatever na- 
tionality, from the depredations of 
the lawless. 
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SPENGLER ON ANCIENT AMERICA 


THE Ibero-Amerikanische Institut of 
Berlin has just published a volume of 
essays written in honor of the seventy- 
fifth birthday of Professor Ernesto Que- 
sada of the Argentine, who recently 
presented his library to that organization. 
The first contribution to the volume comes 
from the pen of Oswald Spengler, who 
writes on ‘The Age of the American 
Cultures.’ Pester Lloyd of Budapest 
summarizes his case as follows: 

‘Spengler points out that people have 
stopped talking about long periods of time 
now that there is real proof that human 
and natural history can be traced back 
only a few thousand years. Real world 
history, the history of high cultures, has 
organized itself only since the compara- 
tively recent date of 3000 B.c. Only since 
that time has history begun to take form 
and develop an inner necessity of its own. 
Only since that time has the mighty 
force and impetus of history released 
itself in all its relentless significance. 
The Greek, Indian, and Chinese cultures 
all began developing at the same time, 
in the middle of the second millennium 
before Christ. A proof of this exists in 
the war chariots that suddenly appeared 
at almost exactly the same time in each 
of these cultures as a superior weapon. 
The ancient American cultures must be 
much younger. 

“To-day, according to Spengler, it is 
pure fantasy, indulged in only by dilet- 
tantes, to revel in vast stretches of time. 
To be sure, some learned and half-learned 
people believe that because primitive 
people were always praying to the sun, 
moon, and stars they were constantly 
building astronomical observatories. It is 
further assumed that the ancient people 
lived at a time when the vernal equinox 
occurred in the zodiac sign of Taurus, that 
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is, a great many thousand years ago. But 
to-day no sensible people believe that 
Stonehenge in England was an ancient 
Teutonic observatory, for, like the crom- 
lechs in Brittany, it is a cemetery dating 
back to the year 2000 B.c., when there 
were as yet no Teutons in Britain. And, 
of course, nobody believes any more that 
the ancient Babylonians and Chinese 
developed complete astronomies of their 
own, since their scientific observations of 
the heavens were comparatively recent. 

‘How old, then, are the cultures of 
America? In the absence of any ‘written 
account of these cultures and of proof of 
any definite contact between China and 
the west coast of America, Spengler points 
out a remote possibility through which a 
chronological connection with the well- 
established history of the Old World may 
perhaps be attained. This is the existence. 
of cultures with great inner resemblances 
of form on all the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean and on its islands. This relationship 
of form includes everything that can still 
be compared to-day: architecture,—espe- 
cially the shapes of the roofs, the religious 
pillars, and the ornamentation,—sagas 
and myths, the custom of tattooing,— 
which has long been recognized as being 
fundamentally the same in meaning and 
manner from the East Indies to Peru and 
Japan,—and finally the kind of ships used 
for ocean voyages, which obviously all go 
back to a single basic type. 

‘It seems to Spengler that at some time 
or other a “Pacific expansion” must have 
occurred, since these cultures lack any 
beginning. Something must have hap- 
pened, apparently in the southwestern 
Pacific, that led to this immense expansion 
along the ocean paths. For, compared to 
India and China, the island cultures of 
Polynesia are very young. 

‘Spengler believes that it is now possible 
to discover something about the absolute 














age of this extension, which must have 
occurred at about the same time every- 
where, from one of the chief sources of 
this coastal culture, ancient Japan, whose 
earliest contacts with the outer world were 
exclusively with the south and southeast, 
whereas China knew little about Japan 
until long after the beginning of the 
Christian era. The researches of Wede- 
meyer and others show that the kingdom 
of Yamato, in the neighborhood of modern 
Osaka, began to develop at about the 
time of Christ. Thus early Japanese 
history would provide a possible clue to 
chronological ‘comparisons with South 
America; at least dates would exist before 
which certain of the cultural forms of 
Peru could not have existed. 

‘Another possibility of precise historical 
comparison rises out of this connection. 
How did that pressure arise which forced 
the tribes of these coasts and islands to 
spread eastward? The history of the an- 
cient states of Java dates back to some 
unknown event in the year 78 a.p. and 
must possess some connection with the 
oversea expeditions from southern India. 
Indian civilization, during the centuries 
after Buddha, devoted itself to the con- 
quest of all the non-Aryan Deccan, and 
after that great military expeditions were 
dispatched to Farther India and -the 
outlying islands. Evidence of these con- 
quests exists in the historical consciousness 
of later periods of Java in the form of 
Buddhist, Brahman, and __ perhaps 
“heathen” Dravidian missions that led to 
the establishment of the mighty Javan 
Empire and the huge temples that it 
raised. 

‘How far did this expansion spread east- 
ward? Indian myths can be discovered, 
Dravidian rather than Aryan, far into 
Polynesia, as well as customs, ornaments, 
weapons, and perhaps words of Indian 
origin, just as Portuguese words, the last 
relics of a former world empire, still 
appear in many of the languages of 
southeastern Asia. Did Polynesian ship 
construction perhaps originate under Asiat- 
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ic influences? Spengler seems convinced 
that it owed its existence to some foreign 
disturbance and that everything that the 
Spanish conquerors of Peru and Polynesia 
and that the English since Captain Cook’s 
time observed were the last remains of a 
fallen culture. The outlines of the Poly- 
nesian boats bear an unmistakable resem- 
blance to the forms of the bronze drums 
of southern China and Annam, which date 
back to the first few centuries after the 
birth of Christ. 

‘If all this can be proved correct, 
Spengler considers that we have a means 
of discovering some kind of chronological 
base for the old cultures of Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, and therefore we may 
perhaps be able to arrange these cultural 
layers in some historic order. But in any 
case it would seem clear that in these 
countries as well as in Mexico the real 
development occurred within the period of 
a thousand years and belongs essentially 
to the first thousand years after the birth 
of Christ.’ 


Soutu AMERICA Looks 
AT EpscHMID 


Our “Books Abroad’ department con- 
tained last month a review from the 
Nouvelle Revue Frangaise of Kasimir Ed- 
schmid’s new book, Deutsches Schicksal, 
which seems to find more favor in France 
than in South America, where its action 
occurs. The South Pacific Mail of Val- 
paraiso, Chile, quotes from another re- 
view of the same book that appeared in 
the Times Literary Supplement of London 
and then adds this comment of its own, 
which makes an equally interesting post- 
script to the review we have published:— 

‘Of the making of books about South 
America there is no limit, but to the end of 
time we may hope in vain for people in the 
Old World, or in the United States for that 
matter, to learn the plain truth, that life 
in South America is just the same as it 
is everywhere else, with few saints but 
still fewer monsters. But Latin America is 
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predestined to be romantic; and every 
. visitor expects to see the caballeros twang- 
ing their guitars under barred windows, 
while flowers are thrown from shadowed 
balconies. Such things may be; but plain 
folk, trying to make a living, see nothing 
of them, and view revolutions with the 
disgust engendered by familiarity. 

‘A popular British novelist insults the 
Chilean navy, quite unaware, to all a 
pearance, of the many millions which that 
navy has contributed of late years to keep 
work going in British shipyards. Herr 
Edschmid plants his six picturesque 
ruffians on South American soil and ex- 
pects plain people to shed a tear over the 
fate of the unmitigated nuisances! Rosita 
Forbes stuffs British audiences with ab- 
surdities the bare recital of which makes 
one wonder where she lost her sense of 
proportion. 

‘Should these lines be read abroad, I 
should like the reader to get this fact 
clearly into his head. South Americans are 
exactly like Europeans or North Ameri- 
cans, not necessarily in their idiosyncra- 
sies but in their habits. They use safety 
razors; they avoid draughts, but catch 
influenza; they love their children and 
their wives; quite a number of them go to 
church with great regularity, and put the 
equivalent of one penny. in the plate. 
They “have a bit on” at the races; they 
“go to the pictures”; they play golf and 
go mad over football; they sing patriotic 
songs and dodge their income tax. They 
subscribe liberally to every good object, 
grumbling furiously. They believe what 
they read in the newspapers, but would 
not dream of admitting it. In fact, as I 
said before, they are exactly like every- 
body else, and the novelists and “‘travel- 
ers” are a lot of humbugs.’ 


A New Britisu Humorist 


W5en Leo J. Maxse died a year ago 
last winter, one of the most consistently 
entertaining journalists in England dis- 
appeared. Every month for forty years 
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his editorial notes in the National Review 
had castigated Americans, Germans, Irish- 
men, and Indians—indeed, he belabored 
every foreigner who succumbed to the 
same patriotic fervor that he himself 
glorified in Englishmen. Readers of Max 
Beerbohm’s 4 Variety of Things will find 
the Maxse type reproduced to the life in 
a little essay entitled ‘T. Fenning Dod- 
worth,’ and as they read they will feel 
that the world is a sadder place now that 
it breeds no more of that kind. But readers 
of the Saturday Review will take heart, 
for there has lately appeared in its col- 
umns, with increasing frequency, - the 
writings of one who may lack some of 
Maxse’s literary grace but who shares 
most of his Quixotic passions. And the 
fact that the contributor in question is a 
woman only adds to the humor of the 
situation. 

Her name is Lady Houston—Lucy 
Houston—or, as she modestly signs her- 
self, ‘Truthsayer.’ The Week-end Review, 
in its department entitled ‘This England,’ 
which corresponds to Mencken’s ‘Amer- 
icana’ in the American Mercury, recently 
quoted Lady Houston as offering .this 
solution for the Indian problem:— 

‘If there is anyone who knows anything 
about India—that person is Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, but has his advice been asked 
about this most momentous question? 
I trow not—and yet Rudyard Kipling 
was born in India—brought up in India— 
mixed with the peoples of India and knows 
their character from A to Z. In him 
we have a man to whom the whole world 
bows down as a genius of wisdom on 
Indian affairs—and not one of the several 
Viceroys the Government are so fond of 
trotting out as White Paper men could 
hesitate to acknowledge him as their 
Master on anything to do with India, and 
remember, Mr. Kipling is Mr. Baldwin’s 
cousin.’ 

But the Government’s failure to make 
use of Mr. Kipling’s talents as a moder- 
ator did not discourage the noble Lady. - 


Already, perhaps suspecting un-Imperial 
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conduct on the part of a Cabinet that 
contains such friends of Indian independ- 
ence as Neville Chamberlain, Lady Hous- 
ton had financed an airplane flight over 
Mount Everest and was therefore invited 
to a luncheon in honor of the flyers given 
by Major J. J. Astor, proprietor of the 
London Times, which had exclusive rights 
to the photographs of the trip. But Lady 
Houston was prevented by illness from 
attending and therefore said she would be 
glad to send a message to be read, to 
which Major Astor replied, ‘You were 
good enough to say that you would like 
to send a message for me to read at the 
luncheon.’ The message, entitled ‘Why 
I Financed the Houston Mount Everest 
Expedition,’ opened with this friendly 
.Ppassage:— 

‘My réason was this—a relation of 
mine had just come from India and three 
days after she left—her nearest neighbor 
was murdered. This sort of thing I was 
told is—alas—not unusual now in India. 
I asked ‘“‘Why?”—and the answer I got 
was—that since agitators had been per- 
mitted to preach treason it has made the 
pes of India think that we Britons 

ve lost our courage—and that they had 
better therefore stand in with these 
others. This made me feel that some great 
deed of heroism might rouse India and 
make them remember that though they 
are of a different Race—they are British 
Subjects—under the King of England 
—who is Emperor of India—and what 
more can they want?’ 

Now Major Astor, being a different 
kind of Imperialist from Lady Houston, 
evidently did not believe that these words 
would add to the prestige of Great 
Britain in India and therefore did not 
read them, but wrote her this note:— 


Dear Lapy Houston, 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to send you 
The Times commemorative medal of the 
Houston Mount Everest Flight Expedition. 
I feel sure that you will be pleased to hear 
that my references to your generosity and 
your message, as well as the tributes paid you 
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by Air Commodore Fellowes and Lord Clydes- 
dale, were very warmly received. 
Yours sincerely, 

Joun J. Astor 


As Lady Houston said, ‘This letter was 
an insult’—and the fireworks began. The 
next day her statement appeared com- 
plete in the Daily Mail, the Daily Sketch, 
and the Morning Post—having been has- 
tily dispatched to all of them by its 
authoress. But Te Times still kept silent, 
and Lady Houston wrote to the Major 

in:— 

‘I am sometimes very simple for I 
foolishly imagined that you—the Pro- 
see of The Times newspaper—would 

a gentleman—and a man of honor— 
but had I known you better—I could 
have given my message to one of my 
friends te read out—several of whom were 
at the Luncheon—for naturally every- 
body at the Luncheon would have liked to 
hear why I financed this Great Adventure 
—instead of being told by you an entirely 
different reason from the one I gave.’ 

The dispute is too long and boring to 
follow in all its intricacies, but after 
Major Astor had been called a cad and 
told—by this lover of truth—that the 
circulation of his newspaper had doubled 
and trebled because of its news of the 
expedition, he ceased firing and left Lady 
Houston in sole possession of the field. 
The wonder is that he held out as long as 
he did—for, as his opponent wrote to 
him, ‘I am really rather sorry for you— 
for men much cleverer than you—have 
failed to prove me wrong—simply because 
my text is always THE TRUTH—and 
therefore unassailable.’ 

The dashes, the capital letters, and the 
italics in all the passages are the Lady’s 


own. 





Hypnotist HANusseEN - 


ERIK JAN HANUSSEN was one of the 
most striking characters that latter-day 
Germany brought forth. Born Herschel 
Steinschneider and son of the doorkeeper 
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of the synagogue in a Galician village, at 
an early age he seduced the daughter of 
the leader of the Jewish community and 
had to skip town in consequence. He 
joined a circus as a sword swallower and 
later turned up in Vienna, where he 
attained notoriety in the post-war confu- 
sion as a quack doctor and hypnotist under 
the name of Erik Jan Hanussen. He 
moved on to Prague, became involved in 
a blackmail suit, and fled to Berlin shortly 
after the inflation. He again went in for 
blackmail and presently joined the Nazis 
to protect himself. He met the Nazi 
novelist, Hanns Ewers, who introduced 
him to Hitler, whose horoscope he told, 
and from then on his rise was rapid. 
Setting himself up as a prophet and 
hypnotist, he acquired a magnificent 
apartment, a luxurious yacht? and a 
retinue of beautiful women. He appeared 
on the stages of music halls in a mental- 
telepathy act and was a featured per- 
former in Paris. Hitler consulted him 
frequently, and he became an intimate 
friend of many of the leaders of the Third 
Reich. 

But his attempt to become the Rasputin 
of Germany ended disastrously. Having 
smuggled out of the country photographs 
of some revels in his own salon attended 
by Crown Prince August Wilhelm and 
Count Helldorf, organizer of the Berlin 
storm troops, he believed that he could 
blackmail the Nazi leaders into giving 
him a free hand. He organized a private 
terror of his own and went about beating 
up Jews as violently as if he were not an 
Israelite himself. He also attempted to 
filch 60,000 marks from the coffers of the 
Berliner Tageblatt when that paper was 
being transformed from an organ of 
international high finance into the usual 
Nazi mouthpiece. It was at this point that 
Hanussen’s enemies within the party 
destroyed him. One evening as he was 
about to put on his mental-telepathy act 
in the largest music hall in Berlin he was 
called for by a-group of storm troopers who 
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said that Hitler wanted to see him. He left 
in his red Cadillac limousine and five days 
later his dead body was found in a 
Potsdam forest with five bullets in it. 

In an article that he wrote two years 
before his sudden end he explained how 
people can judge whether they would 
make better mediums or hypnotists. 
According to Hanussen not more than one 
person in a thousand can become a suc- 
cessful hypnotist, and he devised seven 
tests to which he subjected all applicants. 
The first three tests require photographs 
and playing cards but the last four can 
be reproduced here. This is the way they 
go:— 


Quickly choose a number between one and 
ten. 

Question: What number have you chosen? 

Reply: You have chosen seven. That gives 
you three points as a medium. If you have 
chosen eight that gives you three points as a 
hypnotist. Six, five, and four would give you 
five points as a hypnotist, and nine, eight 
points. 

Think of a geometric figure. 

Question: What figure have you thought of? 

Reply: You have thought of a triangle. That 
gives you three points as a medium. A circle 
gives you one point as a medium. A square or 
a parallelogram gives you three points as a 
hypnotist. Any other figure gives you five 
points as a hypnotist. 


Think of a color. . 

Question: What color have you thought of? 

Reply: You have thought of red. That is a 
sign of great suggestibility and gives you five 
points as a medium. Green gives you one point 
as a medium, black one point as a hypnotist, 
white five points as a hypnotist, blue one point 
as a hypnotist, violet, rose, and all other 
composite colors give you ten points as a 
hypnotist. 


Get up at ouce. 

Question: Did you get up? 

Reply: If you really got up you are a 
medium, ne plus ultra. It gives you twenty 
points. If you did not get up and did not even 
make an instinctive move, that gives you 
twenty points as a hypnotist. 





THE SCIENCES 


TeExTIL& $mahafacturing difficulties 
between Englatid, India, and Japan, com- 
mented upon editorially in last month’s 
issue, are further illuminated by recent 
dispatches to the London Times Trade 
and Engineering Supplement. According to 
Mr. Sasakura, managing director of one 
of the very successful Japanese textile 
mills operating in Bombay, the present 
cotton situation in India is largely due 
to a 20 per cent increase in production 
during the past year and a 58 per cent in- 
crease in imported cloth, amounting to an 
excess of 500,000,000 yards, or Io per cent 
of the total consuming capacity of India 
alone. Dwelling on some of the technical 
reasons for this state of affairs, Mr. 
Sasakura, in a talk before the Bombay 
European Textile Association, pointed 
out that Bombay mills were paying, in 
spindle charges per day, about double the 
Japanese rate for spinning, and for weav- 
ing about treble. Puttherivot, the cost 
of production in Bombay was very high 
because of high taxes and excéssive 
charges for labor and power. The Times 


states :— 


There was also a big difference in the efficiency of 
the work people. It required nineteen hands in 
Bombay mills for a bale, as against eleven in Japan; 
one Japanese weaving gitl attended eight looms, 
while an Indian male weaver generally handled two 
looms, though recently three or four looms had been 
in his charge in a few mills. In the Japanese auto- 
matic loom shed it was not unusual to see a girl 
attending forty looms with comfort, and in spinning 
generally a piecing girl attended 1,200 spindles, 
against 360 to 400 spindles attended by one person 
in Bombay. 


The bearing of these technological fac- 
tors on the economic situation in the 
textile industry is further emphasized by 
the increasingly serious condition in the 
English mills. England, possessing 52,- 
000,000 spindles (the highest of any coun- 
try) is compelled to sell the product of 
40,000,000 of them abroad, and to com- 
pete against a world total of 160,000,000 
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ter of which over 30,000,000 are in 
the United States, nearly 8,000,000 in 
Japan, and 9,500,000 in India—with no 
country working to full capacity. 

It is thus not a little pathetic to read, 
in another issue of the same journal, that 
the Manchester Institute for Cotton Re- 
search is counting upon an increased use 
of strong cotton hairs in the production of 
motor tires, which are thereby given a 
greater durability. 


COAL and power are synonymous terms. 
Walter H. Voskuil, in his interesting mon- 
ograph on Minerals in Modern Industry 
published in 1930, estimates the ‘relative 
importance of energy sources,’ as of 1928. 
He gives coal (bituminous, anthracite, 
and lignite) a rating of 72.8 per cent, fol- 
lowed by oil and natural gas, 18.2 per 
cent, and water power, 9 per cent. These 
figures, derived from the United States 
Bureau of Mines, are very likely to be- 
come increasingly weighted in favor of 
oil, if what is known as the hydrogenation 
process for the conversion of coal into oil 

ws more widespread and less costly. 
Raghied, for instance, where coal supplies 
are definitely wearing thin, has just de- 
cided to stimulate the manufacture of oil 
and gasoline by this process. As stated by 
J. L. Garvin elsewhere in this issue, the 
Prime Minister issued a statement guar- 
anteeing a preferential! rate of fourpence a 
gallon on all light hydrocarbons manu- 
factured in England from heme coals, 
shale, or peat. It is intended that the 
gigantic corporation, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, shall take over this work, 
subjecting the raw materials to hydro- 
genation in a large plant projected for 
Billingham at a capital cost of about tw6 
and a half million pounds. Initial produc- 
tion will be at the rate of about 30 million 
gallons of gasoline annually, for which 
350,000 metric tons of coal (1932 produc- 
tion came to over 200 million tons) will 
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be required. This output will, however, 
fill scarcely more than one-fortieth of 
Great Britain’s oil requirements, and, 
large as it is, will require, directly and 
indirectly, little more than 12,000 men. 


THE hydrogenation process was originally 
developed by one of the most powerful 
organizations of industrial research in the 
world, the I. G. Farbenindustrie of Ger- 
many. Even with their immense technical 
and scientific resources, the Germans 
required five years of preliminary work, 
followed by another five years of col- 
laboration with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey. The basic problem 
was to transform the hydrocarbon content 
of coal into the liquid form which, as oil, 
kerosene, gasoline, and many other ‘frac- 
tions,’ was known to be a more efficient 
fuel—especially with the development of 
internal-combustion engines for automo- 
biles, ships, etc. 

So effective is the hydrogenation process 
that in some recent tests as much as 80 
per cent of bituminous material has been 
converted into high-grade gasoline. It is 
also possible to convert the coal into gas 
and, by successive additions of hydrogen 
thereto, into synthetic fats, proteins (for 
food), and dyes. Artificial silk, already 
known as ‘rayon,’ may also be made in 
this way. Thus, as Voskuil remarked, the 
world’s coal reserves become the world’s 
oil reserves—no small matter when it is 
realized that there are in the neighbor- 
hood of eight thousand million metric 
tons of proved coal reserves at the present 
time, and only about 25 thousand million 
barrels of petroleum, of which, in 1932, 
world consumption amounted to nearly 
1,300 million barrels. 


ANXIETY and worry over the increasing 
gap between classical economics and the 
rapid social change imposed by tech- 
nology become more vocal and—on the 
part of the orthodox—more agonizing 
every day. Sir Arthur Salter, one of the 
most eminent advocates of sticking to the 
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ills we have, recently noted in the course 
of his Second Massey Lecture at McGill 
University (Canada) that since 1850 
mechanized farming has displaced 27,- 
000,000 men from agricultural pursuits 
throughout the world; that in China and 
India, where industry is comparatively 
undeveloped, the average income per 
capita is less than $20 and $40 per year 
respectively; and that the output per per- 
son in industry increased in selected coun- 
tries as follows: Canada, 1923-29, 17 
per cent; Sweden, same period, 26 per 
cent; Great Britain, 1924~29, 11 per cent; 
United States, 1920-27, 43 per cent. Now 
it is clear that, if per-capita incomes were 
to increase in anything like the same 
proportion, the classical monetary sys- 
tems would be hard put to it to realize 
Sir Arthur’s liberal ideal, which is ‘to give 
to every man not only material wealth 
but the leisure and opportunity which 
he needs to realize the full potentialities of 
his nature.’ But he also confesses that 
‘at the precise moment when the in- 
creased rapidity of technical progress 
requires greater elasticity and adaptabil- 
ity in the economic system, this system 
has become less elastic and adaptable.’ 
This sounds like the old dilemma of an 
irresistible force meeting an immovable 
object; the reader may at once conclude 
that some very drastic changes are in 
order. But Sir Arthur, a few sentences 
later, is eager to assure us that we need 
not replace this demonstrably antiquated 
‘automatic system... by a new and 
fundamentally different system of cen- 
tralized and state control.’ His solution 
‘consists in developing appropriate in- 
stitutions throughout the main spheres of 
economic and financial activities,’ whose 
purpose is, presumably, to pour upon the 
troubled waters of /aissez-faire the oil 
that enables our turbines and machinery 
to perform, in the United States at least, 
over go per cent of the productive work. 


CONTEMPORARY scientists, engineers, 
and economists are by no means the first 
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to have recognized the profound con- 
tradictions developed in society through 
the impact upon it of scientific research 
and technical procedures., Read, for ex- 
ample, the following astute analysis of 
these contradictions as they affect the 
United States:— 


When Washington lived, the fund of energy at 
man’s dis had not very sensibly augmented 
since the fall of Rome. In the eighteenth, as in the 
fourth century, engineers had at command only 
animal power and a little wind and water power, to 
which had been added, at the end of the Middle 
Ages, a low explosive. There was nothing in the 
daily life of his age which made the legal and ad- 
ministrative principles that had sufficed for Justinian 
insufficient for him. Twentieth-century society rests 
on a basis not different so much in degree as in kind 
from what has gone before. Through applied science 
infinite forces have been domesticated, and the ac- 
tion of these . . . upon finite minds has been to 
create a tension, together with a social acceleration 
and concentration, not only unparalleled but ap- 
parently without limit. Meanwhile, our laws and 
institutions have remained, in substance, constant. 
I doubt if we have developed a single important 
administrative principle that would be novel to 
Napoleon . . . and I am quité sure that we have no 
legal principle younger than Justinian. 


Discounting ‘the unscientific assump- 
tions of ‘infinite forces’ and unlimited 
acceleration, the above could have been 
written by some living historian with a 
keen interest in the New Economics. 
Actually, however, it occurs in a modest 
volume entitled Theory of Social Revolu- 
tion first published in 1913. Its author 
was Brooks Adams, brother of the more 
famous Henry who, a few years later, 
was to publish that singular and perverse 
application to history of the second law of 
thermodynamics known as The Degrada- 
tion of the Democratic Dogma. It is true 
that Karl Marx had already perceived 
and, within the limitations imposed by his 
period and his special dialectic, clearly 
stated some of the implications of machine 
production (did he not call for ‘a critical 
history of technology’?), but it is curious 
to note, in the writings of a very intelli- 
gent but fundamentally ‘liberal’ Ameri- 
can historian, a recognition that the old 
class lines are being radically redrawn as a 
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consequence of physical, not political or 
even orthodox economic forces, and this 
at a time when nothing seemed more 
permanent or stable than the capitalist 
system. 


ANOTHER proof of the engineer’s deep- 
ening interest in that babel of tongues 
which is economics appeared on the 
tenth of August, when John Day pub- 
lished Debt and Production, by Bassett 
Jones, Fellow of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, Member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, and Research Associate in Indus- 
trial Engineering at Columbia University. 
It is doubtful if there is to be found 
anywhere at the present time a more sys- 
tematic and resolute attempt to present 
the case for a technical, as contrasted 
with the traditional philosophic and 4 
priori economic approach to social prob- 
lems. Mr. Jones, a practising engineer of 
wide experience and of considerable 
mathematical ability, has spent the better 
part of twenty years in a close examina- 
tion of the industrial structure as it exists 
in the United States. His purpose through- 
out is to show that orthodox économic 
concepts,—especially those relating to 
production, employment, price, debt, and 
the financial structure,—derived from a 
complex metaphysic of value, have be- 
come not only meaningless but definitely 
obstructive in a society largely operated 
by quantitative physical factors, as 
expressed by natural resources and their 
conversion into goods by power-imple- 
mented mechanical equipment. A lengthy 
‘Introduction,’ analyzing the nature of the 
problem and restating it in terms of exact 
definition and metrical characteristics, 
leads up to the definitely mathematical 
‘Appendix—A Suggested Method for the 
Analysis of Economic Statistics.’ 

The very painstaking criticism of what 
Veblen called the ‘price system’ will 
suggest to many readers a connection with 
the views of Technocracy. In effect, Bas- 
sett Jones was for some time in close 
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association with Howard Scott’s group, 
and it is reasonable to assume that there 
was a free interchange of ideas. Curiously 
enough, however, nowhere in his inter- 
esting and provocative volume does Mr. 
Jones give any credit either to Scott or to 
Technocracy. This in spite of the fact 
that he does mention Frederick Soddy, 
whom he criticises for not going far 
enough in his physical interpretation of 
wealth—and who referred quite freely to 
Technocracy in the recent American 
edition of his Wealth, Virtual Wealth and 
Debt. If Soddy was mentioned for having 
‘retreated’ (the word is Jones’s), it would 
seem that Technocracy, whatever its 
defects in method and management, 
might have been accorded a similar 
gesture of recognition for not having done 
so. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Jones is to be 
congratulated on having written a book 
that will receive the compliment of many 
sharp attacks from upholders of the still 
powerful Ptolemaic system of economics, 
based on value as the primum mobile of 
the social mechanism. 


POPULATION trends, discussed in rela- 
tion to Germany elsewhere in this issue, 
constitute one of the elements of the 
authentic ‘four-power pact’ that controls 
the development of modern society, the 
other three being territorial and geo- 
graphic factors, natural resources, and 
technological equipment. Not only has 
Germany become one of the least pro- 
lific of European nations, but a similar 
and in some cases greater decline is in 
progress elsewhere. Moreover, Germany 
is very much worried about Poland, Italy, 
and Russia. The last-named country alone 
contributed nearly half of the six million 
annual population increase recorded for 
Europe as a whole, and the rate of increase 
for Poland and Italy, taken together, is 
nearly six times that of Germany. It is, 
therefore, not strange that Chancellor 
Hitler’s Third Reich should engage in 


much diplomatic manceuvring over the 
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Polish Corridor, and coquet politically 
with: Stalin and Mussolini. 

A contributing factor to Germany’s low 
increase of population is her extreme 
urbanization, the most pronounced in 
continental Europe. The moral is that any 
country which is predominantly agrarian 
(as Poland) has a natural advantage in 
respect to population increase. This 
advantage is being exploited in the Cor- 
ridor and the Pomorze, where the former 
Polish minority is giving place to a ma- 
jority, at the expense of more than one 
million Germans who have been com- 
pelled to seek new homes in a chaotic 
and much undernourished Fatherland. 
Small wonder that Dr. Hans Harmsen 
wrote recently, ‘The danger for Germany 
and Austria is that both face, in the east 
and south, extremely prolific peoples.’ 

England, on the other hand, with a 
population increase per thousand that 
has declined over 50 per cent in the last 
ten years (3.§ per thousand in 1931), is 
not at all disturbed. A numerical increase 
in 1932 of only 129,889 is looked upon as a 
good sign even by so decorous a group as 
the bishops of the established Church. 
The statistician, A. L. Bowley, comments, 
without marked anxiety, on the fact that 
‘at present the number of births is very 
slightly more than twice the number of 
marriages,’ a trend that must inevitably 
lead to an absolute decline of population. 
Other authorities, in effect, predict that 
the peak of population in England and 
Wales will be reached by 1940 and that 
the following generation will witness a 
decrease of some 5,000,000, or 12 per cent. 
As for France, the extremely low rate of 
births over deaths of 1.5 per thousand 
inhabitants is disturbing chiefly from the 
military and political point of view; the 
Little Entente is simply an artifice to step 
up France’s available man power in case 
of war. It is known that by 1935 the low 
birth-rate during the last war will show its 
much dreaded consequence in a shortage 
of men of military age. 

—Haroip Warp 





COMING EVENTS 


ARGENTINE 


BUENOS AIRES. September 21-October 
27, National Salon of Beaux Arts. 


AUSTRIA 


FURSTENFELD. September 23-30, 
Seven-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the city. f 

INNSBRUCK. September 30-October 8, 
Autumn Fair. 

VIENNA. October 14-November 1, Au- 
tumn Racing. 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. September 23-October 8, 
Food Exposition. 

LIEGE. September 1-15, Commercial 
Fair. 

SAINT-HUBERT. November 3, Celebra- 
tion of Saint Hubert’s Day. 


BRAZIL 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION. Now: 
ber 15, Founding of the Republic Day. 


CHILE 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION. Sepiem- 
ber 18, Independence Day. 


CHINA 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION. October 
10, Festival commemorating the found- 
ing of the Republic. 


Ecypt 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION. October 
9, Festival commemorating the acces- 


ston to the throne of His Majesty Fuad 
I. 


ENGLAND 


BATH. September 19, Autumn Open 
Bow Meeting; November z-2, Chrys- 
anthemum Show. 


BLACKPOOL. September 23-October 23, 
Festival of Light; November 13-78, 
Dramatic Festival. 

CHELTENHAM. November 15-16, Stee- 
plechase Meeting. ‘ 
LICHFIELD. September 19, Celebration 

of Dr. Johnson’s Birthday. 

LONDON. September 15-76, Flower Show 
at New Horticultural Hall; 76-22, 
Grocers’ and Allied Trades’ Exhibition; 
25-29, International Chemists’ Exhibi- 
tion; October 2-6, International Shoe 
and Leather Fair; 72-27, Motor Show; 
18-November 3, Brewers’ and Allied 
Trades’ Exhibition; 2¢-25, Orchid 
Flower Show; December 5, Rugby Foot- 
ball: Oxford ». Cambridge. 

NORTHAMPTON. September 19, Ram 
Fair and Cheese Fair. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. October 18-20, 
Yarn Fair. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. October 12, 
Mop Fair. 


. YARMOUTH. September 20-21, Racing. 


‘FRANCE 


DIFON. November 4-79, Gastronomic 
Fair. 

LE FAQUET. October 1, Breton Fair. 

MARSEILLE. September 16-October 1, 
Ninth Mediterranean and Colonial 
Fair; October 7, Automobile Race: 
Grand Prix de Provence. 

MONT-SAINT-MICHEL. September 29, 
Pilgrimage. 

MORLAIX. September 17, Breton Fair. 

PARAY-LE-MONTIAL. October 17, Grand 
Pilgrimage: Anniversary of Sainte 
Marguerite Marie. 

PARIS. September 1-15, Wireless Ex- 
9 October 1-15, International 

hotography ition; November 1, 

Autumn Salon of Painting. 

SAINTES-MARIES-DE-LA-MER. Oc- 
tober 21-22, Pilgrimage; Provincial 
Fétes. 
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GERMANY 


BERLIN. October z, International Au- 
tomobile Races. 

BREMEN. October 27-30, Ancient Folk 
Festival. 

COLOGNE. September 15, Eighth German 
Fair of Restaurant and Hotel Keepers. 

WEINSBERG.* October 7, Autumn Féte. 


GREECE 


ATHENS. October 7-10, Balkan. Athletic 
Games. 

SALONIKA. September 15-21, Eighth 
Fair of Salonika. 


IRELAND 
BALLINASLOE. October 2-3, Agricul- 


tural Fair. 
CURRAGH. September 20-21, Racing, | in- 
cluding Irish St. Leger. 


ITALY 


ASSISI. October 4, Anniversary of the 
death of Saint Francis of Assisi. 

COMO. September 15, International Ten- 
nis Tournament. 

RAVENNA. September 17, Dante Festi- 
val. 

SAN REMO. October 6, Chess Tourna- 
ment. 


Japan 


NATIONAL CELEBRATION. Septem- 
ber 23, Religious festival. 


Mexico 


NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS. Septem- 
ber 15-16, Independence Days. 
MEXICO CITY. September 15-16, In- 


ternational Sample Fair. 
Norway 


DRAMMEN. September 24, Motor-cycle 
races. 

FAGERNAS. September 15-30, Commer- 
cial Fair. 

OSLO. September 24, Football: Sweden v. 
Norway. 
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September 


PoLanpD 


LWOW. September 24-October 2, Autumn 
Fair. 


Russia 


- NATIONAL CELEBRATION. Novem- 


ber 7-8, Anniversary of the Proletarian 
Revolution. 


SPAIN 


AVILA. September 24, Pilgrimage. 

SAN SEBASTIAN. September 18-25, 
Basque Week. 

VALLADOLID. September 18-28, Fair 
and popular celebrations. 


SWITZERLAND 


ADELBODEN. September 23-October 4, 
International Training at the Girl 
Scouts’ Home. 

AIGLE. September 24, Horse Racing. 

BASEL. September 23, Golf Matches: 
Grossmann Cup Competition; Septem- 
ber 1I-November 72,. Autumn Fair; 
October 7, October Festival of Members 
of Municipal Theatre at the Sample 
Fair Hall. 

BIENNE. October 7, Industry Show, 
Sports and Social Events. 

GENEVA. September 16-October 31, In- 
dustrial Art Exhibition at the Rath 
Museum; October 6-75, International 
Radio Show; 28-37, Horse Racing. 

LAUSANNE. September 16-17, Aéro 
Club Annual Sports Meeting: Interna- 
tional Balloon Rally; 27—October 27, 
Vacation Course in Modern French at 
the University. 

LOCARNO. September 17, Motor Cycle 
Races; 25, International Tennis 
Tournament. ; 

NEUCHATEL. October 1, Vintage Festi- 


val. 


WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH. November 13, 20, 
Hiring Fairs. 
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by over a million within the next twenty 
years. All kinds of conclusions can be 
drawn from material of this sort; and our 
special correspondent follows the con- 
ventional Nazi train of thought. Our 
readers, however, may have opinions of 
their own. 


MR. ROOSEVELT would probably not 
enjoy being hailed by a German Nazi as a 
kindred spirit, but Hellmuth Magers is 
writing for domestic consumption. He 
dwells on the necessity for German- 
American friendship and gives. an excel- 
lent analysis of our own slump. His only 
fear is that Hitler’s anti-religious policies 
may lead to trouble. As we point out in 
‘The World Over,’ one of the few revolu- 
tionary features of the Third Reich is its 
persecution of religion. 


MORE and more is being heard in the 
United States of Major C. H. Douglas 
and his Social Credit theory. The New 
English Weekly has been advocating his 
ideas in England, and a new magazine, 
the New Democracy, has just been started 
in this country to do the same thing over 
here. We reproduce from The Listener a 
recent radio address by Major Douglas 
that avoids the technicalities of his plan 
but gives a clear statement of its under- 
lying postulates to the general public. 


OUR good friend, ‘Yaffe,’ of the New 
Leader evidently shares many of Major 
Douglas’s views and draws some humor- 
ous comparisons between the World 
Power Conference in Stockholm and the 
World Economic Conference in London. 
We are featuring this month several 
expressions of the so-called ‘New Eco- 
nomics’ and recommend ‘Yaflle’s’ contri- 
bution as the most convincing and read- 


able of the lot. 
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ANDRE MALRAUX, author of Les 
Conquérants, published in this country by 
Harcourt Brace, has written another great 
novel, La Condition Humaine, which ap- 
peared serially in the Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. It deals with the struggle be- 
tween the Communists and the National- 
ists in China, and though Malraux’s 
sympathy for Moscow may antagonize 
some readers, it is evident that he has 
written a masterpiece. 


KASIMIR EDSCHMID, some of whose 
books have been suppressed in Germany, 
reviews another novel about Asia by a 
young Korean. Edschmid himself has 
traveled extensively in South America and 


Europe. 


IT IS appropriate that while trouble is 
breaking out in Cuba—too late, unfortu- 
nately for us to include any first-hand 
reports in this issue—we should be print- 
ing a short story about a sugar plantation. 
In July we translated another story by the 
same author about Christmas eve in 
Cuba. This month he describes the visit 
of a British missionary to the same 
plantation. 


SOME months ago we began to expand 
our Advisory Council and in this issue we 
have listed the complete membership, to 
date. The function of the Advisory Coun- 
cil is to provide the editors of THe Livine 
Ace with suggestions from the widest 
possible variety of sources, but there is 
one thing that binds the whole group to- 
gether—their interest in the work that 
Tue Livinc Ace has been performing 
without interruption for nearly ninety 
years. Now, as always, our essential func- 
tion is to spread understanding of world 
affairs by bringing to American readers 
the cream of the foreign press. Our Ad- 
visory Council is at once an indorsement 
of our past record and a guarantee of 
future performance. 





Partial List of . 





The Advisory Council of THE LIVING AGE 


Now in Process of Organization 


TruMAN ABBE, scientist, sur- 
geon; Washington, D.C 

Wiuus J. Assort, editor, author, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Grace Assortt, social worker, 
ements author; Washington, 


MatHer Atmon Assortt, edu- 
cator, author; Lawrenceville, N.J. 

THEODORE Curtis ABELL, ed- 
itor; Los Angeles. i 

James E. Ackert, zoologist, 


educator, author; Manhattan, 
Kans. 
Cuartes Breck  ACcKLEY, 


clergyman, lecturer; New York. 

Artuur Apams, educator, au- 
thor, editor; Hartford, Conn. 

Artur B. Apams, educator, 
author; Norman, Okla. 

Comrort A. Apams, electrical 
ha Sep Harvard Engineering 
School professor, author; Belmont, 
Mass. 

Epwin P. Apams, educator; 
Princeton, ob 

Eustace L. Apams, author, 
naval aviator; Harwinton, Conn. 

James Donatp Apams, editor, 
editorial writer; New York. 

Joun D. Apams, editor, author, 
social worker; Memphis, N.Y. 

Porter H. Apams, publicist, 
vice president International Air 
— 1927, author; Thetford, 

t 


Wiiu1am E. Apams, lecturer, 
educator, author; Spokane, Wash. 

Rospert ADAMSON, corporation 
executive; New. York. 

Lester K. Ape, educator, au- 
thor; New Haven, Conn. 

Jean B. Apovg, Jr., banker, 
corporation executive; Dallas, Tex. 

oyaL C. AGNE, president 
Huron College; Huron, s+. 

Henry Hammonp Ad, portrait 
painter; Newburyport, Mass. 

Cuar es A. AIkEN, mural artist; 
New York. 

Peter AINSLIE, educator, lec- 
turer; Baltimore. 

Rosert G. AITKEN, astronomer, 
author, educator; Mount Hamil- 
ton, Cal. 

Deva J. AKeEtey, explorer, 
author, lecturer; New York. 

Auten D. ALBERT, editor, pub- 
lisher, sociologist; Chicago. 

Carrot S. ALDEN, editor, au- 
thor, educator; Annapolis, Md. 

Vicror C. ALpErson, author, 


former president Colorado School 
of Mines; La Jolla, Cal. 

Cuester H. Atprics, archi- 
tect; New York. 

Jerome ALEXANDER, chemist, 
author; New York. 

Tuomas ALEXANDER, professor; 
New York. : 

Georce W. Acer, lawyer, 
author, publicist; N.Y. 

Warver C. ALLEE, zoologist, 
lecturer, author; Chicago. 

Aurrep ALLEN, playwright, lec- 
turer, author; les. 

Devere ALLEN, editor, author; 
Wilton, Conn. 

Freperick M. ALLEN, physi- 
cian, author; Morristown, N.J. 

Garpner W. ALLEN, physician, 
author; Boston. 

Meee 7 ALLEN, former U. S. 
senator; Wichita, Kans. 

James ALLEN, president 
Davis and Elkins College; Elkins, 
W.Va. 

Leroy ALLEN, clergyman, edu- 
cator; Winfield, Kans. 

Lucy Exits ALien, educator, 
author; West Newton, Mass. 


Ne.ute B. Auten, author, edu- 


cator; Lynnfield, Mass. 

Wituiam H. A.zen, publicist, 
author; New York. 

Wituram S. ALLEN, educator, 
author, lecturer; Waco, Tex. 

Wiiuam H. Atuison, histori- 
ographer, author; Cambridge, 

ass. 

Fioyp H. Auuport, editor, edu- 
cator, psychologist; Syracuse, N.Y. 

Hermann B. A.tmstept, edu- 
cator; Columbia, Mo. 

Cart L. Atsperc, dean of 
graduate study; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. 

Frank A.ttscuut, banker, cor- 
poration executive; New York. 

Ipress H. Atvorp, historian, 
author; Minneapolis. 

Emu. AMBERG, physician, au- 
thor; Detroit. 

James E. Ament, banker; For- 
est Glen, Md. 


Water R. Ames, educator; © 


Missoula, Mont. 

Cares A. AnpErson, college 
president, author; Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

Cuartzs L. G. ANDERson, phys- 
ician; Washington, D.C. 

Joun E. Anperson, educator; 
Minneapolis. 





Louis F. ANDERSON, professor; 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


Mary Anperson, social worker; 
Washington, D.C. 

Rosert van V. ANDERSON, 
geologist, author; Menlo Park, 


Winstow S. Anperson, college 
dean; Winter Park, Fla. 
THUR I. REWS, professor, 
author; Cambridge, Mass. 
Fannie Fern ANDREWS, au- 
thor, lecturer, social worker; Bos- 
ton. 


Joun B. ANnpREWs, economist, 
author, editor; New York. 
_ lassera Gertrupe ANGELL, 
educator; Buffalo, N.Y. 
Wituiam R. ANGELL, lawyer, 
corporation executive; Detroit. 
WARD J. ANGLE, py 
author, editor; Lincoln, Nebr. 
op E. AntHony, zodlogist, 
author, editor; New York. 
Josern H. Appue, college presi- 
dent, pegs executive; Fred- 


~ erick, Mi 


_ Wiruram Sumner Appleton, 
antiquarian, editor; Boston. 
Howarp B. Arsuck te, author, 
a chemist; Maxwelton, 
.Va. 
Anna M. ArcHAMBAULT, artist, 
author; Philadelphia, 
Joun CLark ices: educator, 
author; New Haven, Conn. 
Wenvetin W. W. Arcow, 
clergyman, author; Syracuse, N.Y. 
Joun. Taytor Arms, artist; 
Fairfield, Conn. 
A. Joszru ARMSTRONG, profes- 
sor, author, editor; Waco, Tex. 
Donatp B. Armstrona, physi- 
cian, author; Scarborough, N.Y. 
REGINA ARMSTRONG, art critic, 
E% lecturer; New Rochelle, 


Bion J. ARNOLD, consulting 
electrical engineer; Chicago. 
L ARNSTEIN, aéronautical 
engineer, author; Akron, Ohio. 
oaH E. ARonsTAM, spaicien, 
author; Highland Park, Mich. 


Georce F, Arps, college dean, 
psychologist; Columbus, Ohio. 
wan-Icu1 AsAKAWA, profes- 
sor, author, editor; New Haven, 
n. 
Hersert Aspury, author, ed- 
itor; Green Lake, New York. 


Joun B. Ascuam, author, lec- 
turer; Cincinnati. 





ee 





Ernest J. Asnpaucu, uni- 
at aie dean, author, editor; Ox- 


—. Q. AsHBURN, major 
pee! U. S. Army; Washington, 


Marearet E. Asumun, author; 
New York. 

Joun Asuton, author; Mercedes, 
Tex. 

Joun H. Asuwortn, economist, 
educator; Orono, Me. 

Wii B. Aspinwa t, college 
president, author; Worcester, Mass. 

Gertrupe F. ATHERTON, au- 
thor; San Francisco. 

Percy Lee ATHERTON, com- 
poser; Washington, D.C. 

Paut Moopy Arkins, econo- 
mist, author; New York. 

Henry M. Arxinson, financier, 
corporation executive; Atlanta, Ga. 

Martua Atrwoop, musician; 
New York. 

Heten W. ATWATER, econo- 
a author, editor; Washington, 

Lionet Atwitt, actor; Ec- 
cleston, Md. 

Juurus W.. Atwoopn, bishop, 


Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Phoenix, 

Mary H. Austin, author; 
Santa Fe, N.Mex. 

Apert E. Avey, educator, 
author; Columbus, Ohio. 


Anprey Avinorr, director Car- 
negie Museum, professor zoology; 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Harotp L. AxtTeELL, cntdines, 
author; Moscow, Idaho. 

Ernest B. Bascock, educator, 
author; Berkeley, Cal. 

Juues S. Bacues, banker, cor- 
poration executive; New York. 

Ausion F. Bacon, author, so- 
cial worker; Evansville, Ind. 

LEONARD gS author, trans- 
lator; Peace Dale, R 

Wituam F. Bane, educator, 
editor, author; Berkeley, Cal. 

Geruarp A. Bapine, physi- 
cian, diplomat; Milwaukee, Wis. 

tyaH W. Bacster-Co..ins, 
educator, editor, author; Mont- 
rose, N.Y. 

Carotyn S. Bamey, author; 
New York. 

Cuaries F. Baiey, mechani- 
cal engineer; Newport News, Va. 

RANK Balt.ey, financier, in- 
dustrialist; New York. 

THOMAS Battey, college 
dean, author; Winter Park, Fla, 

Georce G. Baty, writer, inven- 


tor; New York. 
Epna D. Baker, college presi- 

dent, author; Evanston, Ill. 
Franx E, 


Baker, president 
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Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege; Milwaukee, Wis. 

Georce B. Baker, banker, cor- 
poration executive; Boston. 

James C. Baker, bishop Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; San Fran- 
Cisco. | 

James T. Baker, educator, au- 
thor; Winfield, Kans. 

Leonarv T. Baker, editor, act- 
ing president University of South 
Carolina; Columbia, S. 

Ouiver E. Baker, author, presi- 
dent Association of 


professor, author; Urbana, Ill. 
Emity G. BAucu, economics 

professor, editor; Wellesley, Mass. 
L. Hetster Batt, p ysician, 

a U. S. senator; Marshallton, 


Louise C. Batt, surgeon; Ma- 
marae ps. : 

ALL, geologist, au- 

thor; Denver, Colo. = 

Wituiam H. Battou, 

gist, ichthyologist, author; Closter, 


LIiveR D. Batrzuey, clergy- 
man, author; Omaha, Nebr. 
Wi.pver D. Bancrort, editor, 
author, chemist; Ithaca, N.Y 
KENDALL Banwnino, editor, au- 


thor; New York. 

Avan L. Baracn, physician, 
author; New York. 

Davip R. Barsee, historian, 
editor; Washington, D 

Wutu1am H. Barser, surgeon; 


New York. 

Tuomas S. Barciay, professor; 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Wane C. Barcuay, clergyman, 
author; Chicana. 

LEWELLY Barker, physi- 
cian, educator; Baltimore. 

De Wirr D. Bartow, civil 
engineer, corporation executive; 
New York. 

Harry E. Barnarp, chemist, 
author, corporation executive; In- 


dianapolis. 
Harry E. Barnes, educator, 
editor; New York. 


ewes Barnes, author, 
playwright; Chicago. 

Morcan Barnes, educator, au- 
thor; Ojai, Cal. is 

Water Barnes, educator, ed- 
itor, author; New York. 

Witt C. Barnes, author, il- 
lustrator; Washington, D 

Wituram Waicut Barnes, pro- 
fessor; Seminary Hill, Tex. 

Apriaan J. Barnouw, educator, 
author; New York. 

Joserx L. Baron, rabbi, au- 
thor, editor; Milwaukee, Wis. 


mycolo- 


Sato Baron, professor Jewish 
ae he author, lecturer; New 
or! 


LeRoy C. Barret, orientalist, 
author; Hartford, Conn. 

Anna Barrows, educator, 
writer; Fryeburg, Me 

Joun G. Barry, minin 

it, president Texan Chee ok 

Ste and Metallurgy; El ms 

gj oe W. Barstow, presi- 
dent Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion; Hartford, Conn. 

Ouiver E. Barrust, consulting 
engineer, Ford Motor Company; 
Detroit. 


Haruty H. Bartiert, 

fessor; Ann Arbor, Mich. 
oun T. Bartietr, author, 
editor, publisher; Boulder, Colo. 

Rosert M. Barrett, clergy- 
man, author; Longmeadow, Mass 

Wituram C. Barrow, educator, 
mathematics - professor, author; 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Francis B. Barton, professor of 
Romance languages; Minneapolis. 

Georce A. Barton, educator, 
author; Philadelphia. 

Gesorce H. Barton, geologist, 
lecturer, author; Boston. 

Levi E. Barton, clergyman, 
author; Montgomery, Ala. 

Fiorence Bascom, geologist, 
author; Washington, D.C. 

Cuaries C. Bass, physician; 
Washington, D.C. 

Wuuiam O. Barts, superintend- 
ent Columbia Military Academy; 
Columbia, Tenn. 

Epwuy S, Bayar, editor, pub- 
lisher, ween iy Lp sappy Pa. 

Wiiuiam S. Bay.ey, geologist, 
editor, author; Urbana, Iil 

Ropert C.- Beape, educator, 
publisher; New York. 

Carteton Beats, author, edi- 
tor, Hg Berkeley, Cal 

Lura Beam, educator, author; 
New York. 

AvtexanpeR G. E. Beaman, 
financier, compnesticn executive, 
editor; Los A 

Dante. C. aon artist, au- 
thor; Su N. 

Ausert W. BEAVEN, clergy- 
man, author; Rochester, N.Y. 

Cuartes H. Bess, architect; 


Seattle, Wash. 
Beprorp, college 


pro- 


Henry C. 
president; Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Wituiam Besse, scientist, au- 
thor, explorer; New York. 

Sicconss A BeEson, educator, 
agronomist, college president; Ed- 
mund, Okla. 

Irwin R. Betrer, professor of 


theology; Meadville, Pa. 
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GruserreE M. BELLANca, air- 
plane engineer; New Castle, Del. 

Rosert P. BEettows, architect; 
Boston. 

Aton Bement, artist, educator, 
author; New York. 

Harotp H. Benner, philolo- 
gist, educator; Princeton, N.J. 

A. L. Benepict, physician, au- 
thor; Buffalo, N.Y. 

Gerrit A. BENEKER, artist, 
author, lecturer; Truro, Mass. 

Nets A. Benctson, geographer, 
geologist, author; Lincoln, Nebr. 

Artuur E. Bennett, college 
dean, author; Fayette, Iowa. 

Mitton BeENNION, educator, 
author; Salt Lake City, Utah. 

S11as Bent, author, editor, lec- 
turer; Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Wiuram B. Bent ey, chemist, 
university professor; Athens, Ohio. 

Wituram F. Bentiey, musical 
ae, composer; Galesburg, 


C. Txropore BeEnze, theolo- 
gian, author; Philadelphia. 

Lutuer L. Bernarp, sociolo- 
gist, author; St. Louis, Mo. 

Ernest Bernspaum, English 
— author, editor; Urbana, 


Marrua McC. Berry, philan- 
thropist, lecturer, publisher; 
Mount Berry, Ga. 

Harry Best, sociologist, au- 
thor; Lexington, Ky. 

Henry Beston, author; Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Raps H. Bevan, author; Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

IsapeL Bevier, professor, au- 
thor; Urbana, IIl. 

Anprew P. Bippte, physician; 
Detroit. : 

Howarp Buippuupx, banker, 
oe executive; Newark, 
Crarence P. Biz, educator; 
Cleveland. 

E. Gorvon BI11, college dean; 
Hanover, N.H. 

Jacos Buriurxopr, sociological 
worker; Elkins Park, Pa. 

Raymonp Binrorp, college pres- 
ident; Guilford College, Nc. 

Guy M. Brncuam, lecturer, 
psychologist; Washington, D.C. 

STILLMAN BINGHAM, newspaper 
editor; Duluth, Minn. 

Ranvotpx B. Binnion, provost 
of George Peabody College; Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Crarence C. Brrcnarp, music 
publisher; Boston. 

Grace E. Birp, educator; Prov- 
idence, R.I. 

Cuartes McT. Bisuop, edu- 
cator; Dallas, Tex. 
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Eucene L. Bisuop, physician; 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Harry G. Bisuop, major gen- 
eral U. S. Army, chief Field Ar- 
tillery; Washington, D.C. 

Wituram B. Bizze.t, college 
president, author; Norman, Okla. 

Epwin A. Byorxman, author, 
translator; Asheville, N.C. 

F sige’ Aime = pro- 
essor, author; ngton, Ky. 

Writtam Harman BLack, jus- 
tice N. Y. Supreme Court, honorary 
chairman e Travel Society; 
New York. 

Emity N. Brarr, writer, lec- 
turer; Joplin, Mo. 

Witiram A. Brarr, banker, 
lawyer; Winston-Salem, N.C. 

rancis G. Brake, physician, 
educator; New Haven, Conn. 

Mase.te B. B1ake, .author, 
president Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege; Chicago. 

Roy G. BtaKey, economist, 
author, editor; Minneapolis. 

WILLIAM BLANCHARD, col- 
lege dean, author; Greencastle, 
nd. 

Lucretia .L. BLANKENBURG, 
author; Philadelphia. 

Wittram M. Buatrt, 
author; Brookline, Mass. 

Ruta R. Buopcetr, 
Beach Bluff, Mass. 

Franz Bio, archeologist; New 
Orleans, La. 

Artuur C. BLoomrFi£.p, banker; 
Jackson, Mich. 

Josern J. BopeE.t, investment 
banker, corporation executive; 
Providence, R.I 

Wi.u1aM J. Bocan, superintend- 
ent of schools;.Chicago. 

Ernest L. Bocart, economics 
professor, currency and banking 
consultant, author; Urbana, IIl. 

Artuur C. BoccEss, economics 
professor; Berea, Ohio. 

ANITA Manis Boas, economist, 
educator, philanthropist; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

OISSAYE BoGusLAwskKI, mu- 
sician, lecturer; Chicago. 

STEPHEN Bo.tes, editor, au- 
thor, lecturer; Janesville, Wis. 

Ricuarp A. Bott, physician, 
lecturer, author; Cleveland, Ohio. 

“FREDERICK E. Botton, editor, 
author, dean emeritus of educa- 
tion; Seattle, Wash. 

Greorce W. Bonn, 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Ruston, La. 

Strus Orestes Bonn, college 
president, author; Salem, W.Va. 

ALEXANDER L. BonpuRANT, pro- 
fessor, author, editor, lecturer; 
University, Miss. 


lawyer, 


writer; 


resident 
nstitute; 


September 


ArtHurR Bonner, educator; 
Stockton, Cal. 

Lucius M. Boomer, corpora- 
tion executive; New York. 

Witus H. Boors, banker, 
Guaranty Trust Company; New 
York. 

Gutzon Borciuvum, sculptor, 
painter, author; Stamford, Conn. 

Feurx Borowski, composer, 
critic, writer; Chicago. 

James H.-S. Bossarp, sociolo- 
gist, educator, author; Philadel- 
phia. 

Giste Borune, educator, au- 
thor; Minneapolis. 

Franx A. Bourne, architect, 
author; Boston. 

Wirtr Bowpen, economist, his- 
torian, editor; Washington, D.C. 

CraupeE G. Bowers, editor, au- 
thor, ‘ambassador to Spain; home 
address, New York. 

* Witt1am Bowte, geodesist, lec- 
turer, author; Washington, D.C. 

Ottver Bow es, mining engi- 
neer, geologist; Washington, D.C. 

Joun B. Bowman, dean Mount 
Union College; Alliance, Ohio. 

Kart M. Bowman, physician, 
psychiatrist; Boston. 

A.rrep Boyp, professor civil 
engineering; Grand Forks, N.Dak. 

RANK L. BoypDeEN, educator; 
Deerfield, Mass. 

C. VALENTINE Boyer, educator, 
author; Eugene, Oreg. 

Frank P. BrackeETT, astrono- 
mer, editor, author, lecturer; 
Claremont, Cal. 

Haven D. Brackett, educator, 
lecturer; Worcester, Mass. 

SamMuEL Brapsury, physician, 
educator, author; Philadelphia. 

ArtTHur BrapeEn, educator, au- 
thor; Lexington, Ky. 

Georce H. Braprorp, clergy- 
man, lecturer; Miami, Fla. 

RION J. BrapsHaw, 
cator, author; Bangor, Me. 

Tuomas Brapy, Jr., lawyer, 
banker; Brookhaven, Miss. 

Fioyp B. Bra.uiar, educator, 
author; Madison, Tenn. 

Harotp Francis Brancu, theo- 
logian, author; Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

JoserpH C. Brancu, author, 
publisher; Chicago. 

GrorcE C. BRANDENBURG, edu- 
a author; West Lafayette, 
nd. 
Epcar Ewinc Branpon, col- 
lege president; Oxford, Ohio. 

Ser H. Branpon, execu- 
tive secretary; Batavia, IIl. 

CraupE O. BRanneEn, educator, 
author; Fayetteville, Ark. 

Bennetr Harvie BranscoMs, 
professor; Durham, N.C. 


edu- 
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BenjAMIN Brawl ey, theolo- 
gian, author; Washington, D.C. 

James H. Breastep, orientalist, 
historian; Chicago. 

Cuartes H. Breen, educator, 
headmaster; Blairstown, N.J. 

Appison G. BRENIZER, hysi- 
cian, surgeon; Charlotte, N Ne. 

JoserH BRreENNEMANN, physi- 
cian, educator; Chicago. 

Homer Brett, consular service; 
Washington, D.C. 

Horace J. Brinces, author, lec- 
turer; Chicago. 

Rosert B. BrinsMADE, mining 
engineer, author; Potosi, 

rx L. Bristot, rear ad- 
miral U. S. Navy, aircraft rt, 
chairman General Board; Wash- 
ington, D.C 
Homas B. Bronson, educator, 
author; Wiscasset, 

Atrrep M. Brooks, professor, 
author; Swarthmore, Pa. 

Cuartes S. Brooks, author, 
playwright, lecturer; Cleveland, 

10. 

Stratton D. Brooks, educator, 
author; Kansas City, Mo. 

Wenvet.t S. Brooks, college 
president; Helena, Mont. 

Epacar B. Brossarp, U. S. Tariff 
Commissioner; Washington, D.C. 

Ernest O. Brostrom, archi- 
tect, author, inventor; Kansas 
City, Mo 

Lesure Natuan Brovucurton, 
professor; Ithaca, N.Y. 

ARLO Brown, university 
president; Madison, N.J. 

Emer E. Brown, former chan- 
cellor New York University; New 
York. 

Grorce V. I. Brown, surgeon; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

James G. Brown, plant pathol- 
ogist, educator; Tucson, Ariz. 

KennetH Brown, author, ed- 
itor; University, Va. 

Puiurp Kinc Brown, physician, 
author; San Francisco. 

Reynoips D. Brown, lawyer, 
professor; Philadelphia. 

Rotito WALTER Browy, author, 
educator; Cambridge, Mass 

SamueL Horton Brown, jr 
physician, author; Philadelp ia 

1LL1AM MosELEY Brown, uni- 
versity president, editor; Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

EFFERSON B. Browne, jurist, 
- licist; Key West, Fla. 

Porter EMErson Browne, nov- 
elist, playwrigh t; Hollywood, Cal. 

Pur E ROWNING, chemist, 
author; New Haven, Conn. 

Wesster E. BRowninc, clergy- 
man, author; New York. 

Anprew A. Bruce, chief justice 
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North Dakota, 1916-19, edu- 
cator; Oak Park, Ill. 

Ausert R. BrunkeEr, corpora- 
tion executive; Chicago. 

Eimer B. Bryan, university 
president, author; Athens, Ohio. 

Wii A. Bryan, musical di- 
rector, educator, author; 


as 
rancis W. BuckLeEr, oriental- 
ist, historian, professor church 
history; Oberlin, Ohio. 

Ratpx Bupp, railroad presi- 
dent, corporation executive; Chi- 
ca 


go. 

ALFRED aes, chief justice 
— 1917-29; Boise, Idaho. 

Douctas L L. Burrow, professor, 
editor, author; Princeton, N.J. 


James B. Buuurr, physician, 
pathology professor; Chapel Hill, 


Wituiam Marsnait Bu.urrt, 
solicitor general U. S. 1912-13, 
special assistant to U. S. attorney 
general, 1924-25; Louisville, Ky. 

Hermon C. Bumpus, author, 
educator; Providence, R.I. 

Herman N. Bunpesen, physi- 
cian, Chicago health commissioner; 
Chicago. 

Omar Bunpy, major general 
U. S. army; Washington, D.C. 

Cuartes E. Bunne.t, jurist, 
educator; College, Alaska. 

Ricuarp F. Burces, 
author; El Paso, Tex 

Wixsur N. Burxuarnt, editor; 
San Francisco. 

Crecr. Bur.eicu, 
Madison, Wis. 

Smas H. Burnuam, banker, 
lawyer, corporation executive; Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Borpen Burr, lawyer, corpora- 
tion executive, president Alabama 
State Bar Association; Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Harry E. Burton, author, edu- 
cator; Hanover, N H. 

Writ R. BuRWELL, corpora- 
tion executive, naval instructor, 
author; Cleveland. 

Invinc T. Busu, industrialist, 
corporation executive; New York. 

StepHeN H. Buss, author, edu- 
cator; Iowa City, Iowa. 

Lawrence S. But.er, archi- 
tect; New York. 

Pierce But er, author, edu- 
cator; New Orleans, 

Frank T. Caste, 
New London, Conn. 

Bernarp J. S. Cantu, archi- 
tect, editor, author; Oakland, Cal. 

Bert W. Ca.pweELt, physician; 
Chicago. 

Orestes H. Ca.tpweELt, engi- 
neer, editor Electronics; New York. 


lawyer, 


composer; 


engineer; 
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Georce M. Ca.noun, educator, 
author, editor; Berkeley, Cal 

Joun CaLLanan, state su 
tendent Department of 
Instruction; Madison, Wis. 

Guyot CamEron, 8r., editor, 
author; Princeton, N.J. 

Joun W. Cammack, college 
president, clergyman, editor; Dan- 
ville, Va. 

Irvine L. Camp, corporation 
executive, philanthropist; Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Francis D. Campau, lawyer, 
corporation executive; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

James ARcHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
president Campbell College; Buies 
Creek, N.C. 

Stewart CAMPBELL, mining 
engineer, formerly Idaho inspector 
of mines; Hailey, Idaho 

Artuur Capper, U. S. senator 
from Kansas; Washington, D.C. 

Outver C. CARMICHAEL, presi- 
dent Alabama College; Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Rosert D. CarMiIcHAEL, math- 
ematician, educator, editor, au- 
thor; Urbana, Ill. 

Wim §. CARPENTER, pro- 
fessor of politics, author; Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Ear. Incram Carr, physician, 
surgeon; Lansing, Mich. 

RRY CARR, newspaper cor- 
respondent, editor, author; Tu- 
junga, Cal 

Cuarites CarROLL, educator, 
author, lawyer; Providence, R.I. 

Joun F. B. Carruruers, edu- 
cator; Pasadena, Cal. 

Ratpa D. Casey, professor of 
journalism, author, editor; Minne- 
apolis. 

Georce E. CuamBer.in, Amer- 
ican consul general; Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Henry Harmon CHAMBERLIN, 
author; Worcester, Mass. 

Wiuram E. CHancELtor, econ- 
omist, educator; Norwood, Ohio. 

Francis Stuart CHAPIN, s0- 
ciologist, educator, editor, author; 
Minneapolis. 

Harry W. Cuasez, Chancellor 
New York University; New York. 

Harvey S. Cuase, auditor, ac- 
countant, author, consulting ex- 
pert economy and finance; Bos- 
ton. 

H. C. Cuatrietp-Tay.or, au- 
thor, editor; Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Witt1am R. CueEpsey, mining 
gee educator; State College, 


rin- 


blic 


WituraM F. Cueney, physician, 
educator; San Francisco. 
Apert J. CHESLEY, executive 





officer State Department of Health; 
St. Paul, Minn 

Francis J. CHESTERMAN, cor- 
= executive; Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Ricoarp WasHBurN CHILD, 
author, diplomat, lawyer; New- 
port, R.I. 


Frank Hari Cuizps, author, | 


editor; Pacific Palisades, Cal. 

Girnpert CuHINARD, educator, 
author; Baltimore, Md. 

Ottver P. Cuitrwoop, educator, 
author; Morgantown, W.Va. 

Lewis H. Curisman, English 

rofessor, author, lecturer; Buck- 

annon, W.Va. 

Cart CurisTo., educator, au- 
thor; Vermilion, $.Dak. 

Epwin W. Cuuss, college dean, 
lecturer, author; Athens, Ohio. 

THOMAS Cuuss, author, 
editor; Orange, N.J. 

A.rrep V. CHURCHILL, artist, 
educator, lecturer; Northampton, 
Mass. 

Epwarp P. Cuurcai.., zodlo- 
gist, author; Vermilion, $.Dak. 

Georce M. Cuurcuiti, edu- 
cator; Bethesda, Md. 

Cuares Horace Crapp, presi- 
dent State University of Mon- 
tana, geologist; Missoula, Mont. 

Freperick M. Crapp, head Fine 
Arts Department, University of 
Pittsburgh; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raymonp CLAPPER, manager 
oo Press Associations; Wash- 

on, D.C 
LLERY H. Crark, 
author; Cohasset, Mass. 

Exroy N. Ciark, lawyer; Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Husert Lyman Crark, zoodlo- 
gist, author; Cambridge, Mass. 

Joun M 
nomics professor, Columbia Uni- 
en Westport, Conn. 

ESLEY CiarK, U. S. dis- 
trict attorney, 1921-26; Redfield, 
S.Dak. 


lawyer, 


Wattace Cuark, consulting 
engineer, author; New York. 

Cuar.es H. Crarke, financier, 
corporation executive; Seattle, 
Wash. 

Watrter Irvinc CLarKE, ed- 
itor, author; Swarthmore, Pa. 

Puitanver P. Ciaxton, edu- 
cator, author; Clarksville, Tenn. 

Coun Ciements, playwright; 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

Georce P. Ciements, physi- 
cian, agricultural economist; La 
Canada, Cal. 

Watter G. CLippINnGcER, col- 
lege president, author; Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 

Rosert C. Cuoruier, college 


CuarK, author, eco- . 
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president; New Brunswick, N.J. 
Wittarp N. C ure, author, 


editor; Indianapolis. 
Wart T. Cuuvertus, rear ad- 
rk U. S. Navy; Washington, 


a A. Coss, judge; Wash- 


in 

Wrvare A A. CocuE1, editor, au- 
— mg City, Mo. ¥ i 

WING COCKRELL, judge, pu 

licist; Wacwootn kde 

Waxrer C. CoFFrey, university 
dean, author; St. Paul, 

Georce R. CorrMan, professor, 
en playwright; Chapel Hill, 


Georce W. CoccEsHALL, chem- 
ical. engineer, author; Washing- 
ton, D 

Francis W. Coxer, educator, 
author; Hamden, Conn. 

Lincotn Cotcorp, author, ed- 
itor; Searsport, Me. 

Gay-Coorer Cote, anthropolo- 
gist, lecturer; Chicago. 

Watter C. Coxe, corporation 
executive, business counselor; De- 
troit. 

Wituram. M. Cote, university 
professor, author, lecturer; Con- 
cord, Mass. : 

Kennetu W. CoLecrove, pro- 
fessor, author; Evanston, IIl. 

CuristoPHER B. CoLEman, his- 
torian, editor; Indianapolis. 

GEORGE CoLEMAN, presi- 
dent Babson Institute; Babson 
Park, Mass. 


Laurence Vat CoLeman, edu- 


cator, author; Washington, D.C. 

Norman F. Co.ieman, presi- 
dent Reed College; Portland, Oreg. 

Raymonp S. OLL, editor Hono- 
lulu Advertiser; Honolulu, T.H. 

Cuartes COoLLens, architect; 
Boston. 

Freperick A. CoLLer, surgeon; 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

Frank W. Courter, cle 
recsor se) eran editor; 


man, 
ash- 


in C. 

fovar T T. Co.iines, educator, 
author, consultant international 
trade relations; Philadelphia. 

Mitton Co xvin, law pro- 

fessor, author; New Orleans, La. 

Newet H. Comisn, economics 
professor, author; Eugene, Oreg. 

Louis X. Comstock, electrical 
engineer, corporation executive; 
New York. 

Epmunp S. Conx.in, professor 
psychology, author; Eugene, Oreg. 

Wituram G. Con.ey, governor 
West Virginia, 1929-33; Charles- 
ton, W.Va. 

Cuartes J. Connick, artist, 
medalist in stained glass; Boston. 


September 


Harotp J. Cook, paleontolo- 
gist, geologist, author; Agate, 

iebr. 

Paut Cook, per editor, 
author; Beaumon BE 

James Peamae Cooxe, 
ara Presser Foundation; ils. 


delphi 

ll B. Coouey, physician; 
Detroit. 

H. Hersert Coons, educator, 
author; Nashville, Tenn. 

Cuartes T. Cope.anp, on 
fessor emeritus, lecturer; 
bridge, Mass. 

Extprince H. CoprnHAVER, 
ag Marion 43e — 


Education, Teachers College; New 


, York. 


Henry C. Cowzes, educator; 


cago. 

Ausert L. Cox, lawyer, cor- 
poration executive; Raleigh; N.C. 

Leo M. Crarts, physician, 
author; Minneapolis. 

Norris I. Cranpauu, director 
Fine Arts Division, George Wash- 
Se ; Arlington, Va. 

W. Crane, more 
gist, professor; Chapel Hill, N 

Davip Crawrorp, 
dent University of Hawaii; 
lulu, T.H. 

Ivan C. Crawrorp, déan Col- 
lege of Engineering;, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Netson Antrim CRAWFORD, 
editor, author; Topeka, Kans. 

Tuomas D. Crawrorp, lawyer, 
legal author and editor; Little 
Rock, Ark. 

FrepEerick CREEDY, educator, 
author; Bethlehem, Pa. 

Georce W. Cris, director 
Cleveland Clinic; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wiiuam. M McK. Crook, presi- 
dent Texas Bar Association, 1928- 
29; Beaumont, Tex. 

Harry M. Crooks, college pres- 
ident, author; Alma, Mich. 

Anson K. Cross, educator, 
author; Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Ricnarp H. CrossFietp, edu- 
cator, author; Birmingham, Ala. 

Cuaries. L. Crow, educator, 
author; Gainesville, Fla. 

Lewis P. CrutcHer, editor, 
physician; Long Beach, Cal. 

lone F. Cupany, ambassador 
to Poland; home address, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Cuar.es H. CunNNINGHAM, com- 
mercial attaché, author; Mexico 
City, Mex 

Louts W. CunnIncHAM, judge, 


alee 
ono- 
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editor, author; Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Wivrertron C. Curtis, pro- 
fessor; Columbia, Mo. 

Cuartes F. Curtiss, college 
dean; Ames, Iowa. 

Bronson Cuttine, U. S. sen- 
ator; Santa Fe, N.Mex. 

Grorce Dant, professor, ed- 
itor, author; New Haven, Conn. 
re ro jDamronex,  asetnti, 

iologist; Princeton, N.J. 

Cuartes L. Dake, r, 
geologist, author; Rolla, Missouri. 

Jupson Dauanp, physician, ed- 
itor, lecturer; Philadelphia. 

Linpsay T. Damon, educator, 
— ange g om R.I. : 

warp S. Dana, mineralogist, 
educator; New Haven, Conn. 

Wriuiam E. Darnatt, surgeon; 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Daviy H. Darran, journalist, 
chief correspondent Rome Bureau 
of Chicago Tribune; Rome, Italy. 

Jo Davinson, sculptor; Paris, 
France. 

Georce R. Davies, educator, 
sociologist, author; Iowa City, 
— > 

. Lionpercer Davis, lawyer, 
banker; St. Louis, Mo. 

Kary C. Davis, educator, au- 
thor, editor; Nashville, Tenn. 

Wim T. Davis, physician, 
author; Washington, Be. 

Dawson Dawson-Watson, art- 
ist; San Antonio, Tex. 

Josrrn P. Day, realtor, cor- 
poration executive; New York. 

Jasper N. Deant, college dean; 
Morgantown, W.Va. 

Artuur Lyman Dean, presi- 
dent University of Hawaii, 1914- 
27; Honolulu, T.H. 

Wiuuam P. Dearine, educator, 
lecturer; Oakland City, Ind. - 

Epcar E. De Cov, educator, 


foreign trade; Belmont, Mass. 
Count DE JANzE, international 
publicist; Paris, France. 
Freverica Dr Lacuna, edu- 
cator, author; Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cec, B. De Mitte, motion- 
picture producer; Los Angeles. 
Georce H. Denny, president 
University of Alabama; Univer- 
7 cate > 
oun H. Densmore, composer; 
Brookline, Mass. . 
. Paut pe Scuweinitz, philan- 
thropist; Bethlehem, Pa. 
tcotm H. Dewey, head de- 
paren Fine Arts Emory Col- 
ege; Atlanta, Ga. 
enry B. Dewine, visiting 
professor ancient and modern lan- 


guages; Colorado Springs, Colo. 
maM C. DickeRMAN, presi- 
dent American Locomotive Com- 
pany; New York. 

- WIN vay Dicxrso oe _ 
rofessor, legal essayist; Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich 


Franx D. Dickson, physician; 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Atsert C. Drierrensacn, ed- 
itor, author; 

Roianp Diccue, organist, com- 
poser; Los Angeles. : 
Philadelphia Sunday” Dispatch; 

a ispatch:; 
Philadelphia. 

Wiu1aM N. Doak, former U. S. 
secretary of labor; McLean, Va. 

Armisteap M. Donte, dean of 
a School, author; University, 

a. 

Cuartes Catpweit Dosie, 
playwright; San Francisco. 

ENDELL Puiiurrs Dopce, ed- 
itor, playwright, producing man- 
ager; New York. 

Epmunp J. Dorrine, physician; 
Chicago. 

Joun DonaAxpson, author; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Cart G. Doney, president Wil- 
lamette University; Salem, Oreg. 

— F. Dore, lawyer; Seattle, 


Gorpon Dorrance, publisher, 
author; Philadelphia. 

Donatp W. UGLAS, aircraft 
manufacturer, aéronautical engi- 
neer; Santa Monica, Cal. 

Georce Wiuam Dovctas, 
editor, author; Philadelphia. 

Frepericx N. Dow, corpora- 
tion executive; Portland, Me. 

Micuaet Francis Doyte, law- 
yer, publicist; Philadelphia. 

Cartes C. Draa, musical di- 
rector, editor; Los Angeles. 

Cotonet Francis E. Drax; 
Paris, France. 

Arrtuur S. Draper, editor Lit- 
erary Digest; New York. 

Acer H. Drese., commander 
sag States Navy; Lakehurst, 


oun E. Drewry, university 
professor, author; Athens, Ga. 
_Louis G. Bonide’ Jr. for- 
eign-service official; Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Louis I. Dusutn, president 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion; New York. 

TTHEW S. DupcEon, lawyer; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wiiuiam R. Dunron, pr psy- 
chiatrist Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
Catonsville, Md. 

Wa ter A, Dyer, author; Am- 
herst, Mass. 





Cruarence A. Dyxstra, Cin- 
cinnati city manager; Cincinnati. 

Crype Eacteton, professor; 
New York. 

Ratpo Ears, retired rear 
admiral U. S. Navy, president 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; 
Worcester, Mass. 

Franxun G. Esavcn, péy- 
chiatrist; Denver, Colo. 

ILToN J. EcKENRODE, au- 
thor, editor; Richmond, Va. 

Davin L. Enpsaut, physician, 
educator, author; Boston. 

Benjamin F. Epwarps, banker; 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Boyp Epwarps, clergyman, ed- 
ucator; Mercersburg, Pa. 

Apert EnRENFRIED, surgeon, 
i eam sotiologi 

EBA ELDRIDGE, ist, au- . 
thor; Lawrence, Kans. 

Rospert B. Eveazer, editor, 
publicist; Atlanta, Ga. 

J. Breckxenrivce EL tis, au- 
thor; Plattsburg, Mo. 

Mittow Exuis, English profes- 
sor, author; Orono, Me. 

Everett M. Exuison, physician, 
author; Washington, De. 

Siwney E. Exisworrn, asso- 
ciate judge Supreme Court, North 
gga 1909-10; Jamestown, N. 

a 


Jerrerson E:more, professor of 
classical literature, author; Stan- 
ford University, Cal. 

Leo Exorsser, surgeon; San 
Francisco. 

James C. Exsom, educator; 
Madison, Wis. 

Stantey D. Emaicx, brigadier 

neral U. S. Army; Philippine 

slands. 

Cuartes P. Emerson, physi- 
cian, university dean; Indianapolis. 

Liyn Emerson, oculist, author; 
Orange, N.J. 

Georce ALLAN ENGLAND, au- 
thor; Key West, Fla. 

James O. Enc.Leman, president 
Kent State se Kent, Ohio. 

Wittiam D. Ennis, engineer, 
author; Wyckoff, N.J. 

AureE.tio M. Esptnosa, educa- 
tor, editor, author; Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal 

Earte E. Evsanx, director 
School of Social Work, University 
of Cincinnati. 

MarsHatt Biakemore Evans, 
educator, author, editor; Colum- 
a arg ¥ - 

i1as Evans, ident Ripon 
College; Ripon, Wis. 

Wiiuram G. Everson, former 
major general U. S. A., clergyman, 
author, lecturer; Portland, ; 

Cuartes A. Ewinc, farmer, 
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lawyer, corporation executive; 
Chicago. 

Wituam H. Eyster, botanist, 
educator; Lewisburg, Pa. 

RetnHotp Fae ten, teacher, 
composer; Boston. 

EuceEne Far, college president, 
author; Kirksville, Mo. 

Freperic J. FARNELL, psy- 
chiatrist, author, editor; Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Royat B. Farnum, educator, 
author; Providence, R.I. 

Tuomas J. Farrar, educator; 
Lexington, Va. 

W. R. Farrincton, governor of 
Territory of Hawaii, 1921-29; 
Honolulu, T.H. 

ArtHuR FarweELL, composer, 
lecturer; East Lansing, Mich. 

Freperick W. Faxon, bib- 


* liographer, editor; Boston. 


Ratpx H. Faxon, newspaper 
editor, publisher, writer, lecturer; 
Denver, Colo. 

Swwney B. Fay, history profes- 
sor, author; Cambridge, Mass. 

Karu Fennine, lawyer; Chevy 
Chase, ’Md. 

CLARENCE E. FERREE, psy- 
chologist, lecturer, author; Balti- 
more, Md. 

Wa ter Taytor FIeE.p, author; 
Chicago. 

Epwarp A. Fitene, merchant, 
former director International 
Chamber of Commerce; Boston. 

Joun D. Fintayson, chancellor 
University of Tulsa; Tulsa, Okla. 

Morris FISHBEIN, editor, au- 
thor; Chicago. 

Everitt O. Fisk, president Fisk 
Teachers Agencies; Boston. 

J. Anperson FirzcERA.p, uni- 
versity dean; Austin, Tex. 

SamuEL S. FLeIsHer, indus- 
trialist, philanthropist; Philadel- 
phia. 

Harris F. FLetcuer, educator; 
Urbana, IIl. 

Joun G. F.ietcuer, author; 
London, England. 

Grorce T. From, educator; 
Urbana, II. 

Auten G. FLowers, dean Law 
School; Waco, Tex. 

Rosert F. Foerster, eco- 
nomist, author; Princeton, N.J. 

D. E. Foc e, professor; George- 
town, Ky. 

LeRoy A. Foot, attorney gen- 
eral Montana; Helena, Mont. 

ARTHUR Foote, musician, com- 
poser; Newton Centre, Mass. 

Ricuarp C. Forp, educator; 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Rosert S. Forsytue, English 
professor, author, editor; Grand 
Forks, N.Dak. 
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CiaupeE W. Foss, educator, 
editor; Rock Island, Il. 

Wi.uraM Foster, chemistry pro- 
fessor; Princeton, N.J. 

Emit FRANKEL, author; Tren- 
ton, N.J, 

ae . Frazier, U. S. senator; 
Hoople, N.Dak. 

protons F. Frear, governor 

Hawaii 1907-1913, president 
oe Trust Company; Honolulu, 


Carvin H. Frencu, president 
Hastings College; Hastings, Nebr. 

Epwin B. Frost, astronomer, 
en. editor, author; Williams 

ay, W 

Lzonarp F. Furuer, chairman 
Department Electrical Engineer- 
ing, University of Californsa; 
Palo Alto, Cal 

Joun Cuinton FutrAtt, presi- 
dent University of Arkansas; 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

J. Marion Furre., governor 
Arkansas; Little Rock, Ark. 

Ratpnp H. Gasriet, history 
professor; New Haven, Conn. 

Harry M. Gace, president Coe 
College; Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Leste T. GaGer, physician, 
author; Washington, D. 

Fioyp W. Gat, botany pro- 
fessor; Moscow, Idaho. 

Rocer S. Gater, lawyer; Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 

Stan ey L. GALPIn, professor of 
Romance languages; Berlin, Conn. 

Grapy GamMAGE, college presi- 


dent; Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Wituiam A, GanFIELp, presi- 
dent Carroll College, director 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce; Waukesha, Wis. 

Wittiam AppLEMAN GANOE, 
lieutenant colonel, member Ameri- 
=. War College; Washington, 


Witurs L. Garp, educator; 
Athens, Ohio. 

Harotp Warp GarpDNER, pro- 
fessor civil engineering, Colorado 
School of Mines; Golden, Colo. 

Harry A. GarFIeELp, president 
Williams College, chairman In- 
stitute of Politics; Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Roy L. Garis, author, educa- 
tor; Nashville, Tenn. 

James E. Garricues, former 
justice Supreme Court of Colo- 
rado; Denver, Colo. 

Tuomas R. Gartnu, psycholo- 
gist, author; Denver, Colo. 

Hampson Gary, lawyer, diplo- 
mat; Washington, D.C. 

Rosert D. GAULEY, artist; 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Harry G. Gautt, lawyer, 


September 


banker, publicist; Flint, Mich. 

Rosert H. Gautt, editor, 
criminologist, professor of psychol- 
ogy; Chicago. 

Curist1an Gauss, university 
dean, lecturer; Princeton, N.J 

Water Gay, artist, officer 
Legion of Honor; Paris, France. 

mit S. Geist, surgeon; Minne- . 

apolis, 

Russet D. Georce, geologist, 


_ educator, author; Boulder, Colo. 


James W. Gerarp, diplomat, 
lawyer, author; New York. 

Frank E. E. Germann, pro- 
fessor; Boulder, Colo. 

Joun H. Gerou tp, zodlogy pro- 
fessor; Hanover, N.H. 

Feurx N. Gerson, editor, jour- 
nalist, author; Philadelphia. 

v9 Haley, gam physi- 
cian; Hollyw 

Sir Puiup Grsss, K.B.E., 


‘ author, journalist; London, Eng- 


land. 

Cuartes B.-Gisson, chemist, 
mining engineer, lecturer; Al- 
tadena, Cal 

A. RusseLtt Girrorp, philos- 
ophy professor; Burlington, Vt. 

Epwarp W. Girrorp, anthro- 
pologist, author; Berkeley, Cal. 

Ausert D. Grnon, artist; Paris, 
France. 

Prentiss B. GILBERT, major, 
Division of Western European 
Affairs; Washington, D.C. 

Estesan Gi1-BorcEs, assistant 
director Pan American Union; 
Washington, D 

Epcar L. GitcreEst, surgeon, 
author; San Francisco. 

James E. Griuesp1e, history 
professor; State College, Pa 

Apert F. Grtmore, editor, 
author, lecturer; Boston. 

Joun W. Giimore, educator; 
Davis, Cal. 

Witutram E. Grroy, editor, 
clergyman; Boston. 

Curvin H. Ginericn, astrono- 
mer, college dean, editor; North- 
field, Minn. 

Roy GrrTTINGER, university 
dean; Norman, Okla. 

Wituiam N. Guapson, elec- 
trical a a university dean; 
Fayetteville, A 

p peer eal United States 
(retired) rear admiral, inventor, 
author; Haverford, Pa. 

S. HERBERT Gotpen, merchant, 
banker, philanthropist; New York. 

Frank H. Goxpine, public 


‘ utilities, corporation executive; 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Tuomas W. Gos.inc, — 
tendent of schools; Akron, Ohi 
Martin A. H. Gnraersner, 
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college president; St. Paul, Minn. 

Joseru GricG, journalist; 
London, England. 

F. Gray Griswo.p, retired 
merchant, author; New York. 

A. Neety HA tt, author, editor; 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

Arnotp Bennetr Haut, edu- 
cator, president University of 
Oregon, 1926-1933; Eugene, Ore. 

aMEs N. Hatt, author; Tahiti, 
Society Islands. 

Oscar Ha.tiam, dean St. Paul 
College of Law; St. Paul, Minn. 

Frank H. Hattock, educator, 
author; Nashotah, Wis. 

Cuartes D. Hamet, lawyer, 
author; Washington, D.C. - 

Freperic R. Hamitron, presi- 
dent Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Peoria, Ill. 

Wiiu1am H. Hamitton, finan- 
cier, corporation executive; New 
York. 

Leicn B. Hanes, editor, au- 
thor, lawyer; Roanoke, Va. 

TTHEW E. Hanna, minister 
to Guatemala; Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 

Joserpxu Mitts Hanson, author, 
editor; Yankton, $.Dak. 

Irvinc Harpesty, professor of 
anatomy; New Orleans, La. 

Artuur McC. Harpine, edu- 
cator; Fayetteville, Ark. 

James C. Harpy, college presi- 
dent, president State Teachers’ 
Association; Belton, Tex. 

James L. Harman, president 
Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity nomen 5 Bie Ky. 

OLAND . Harper, g- 
rapher, author; University, Ala. 

1LL1aM A. Harper, educator, 
author; Nashville, Tenn. 

Kart P. HarrinctTon, educator; 

Middletown, Conn. 
’  Crepo Harris, 
journalist; Louisville, Ky. 

Frankun S. Harris, university 
president; Provo, Utah. 

J. Witu1am Harris, 
Polytechnic Institute o 
Rico; San German, P.R. 

Ma com LaSa.te Harris, sur- 
geon, president American Medical 
Association, 1928-29; Chicago. 

Norman D. Harris, educator, 
author; Paris, France. 

Tuomas L: Harris, educator, 
lecturer; Morgantown, W.Va: 

. Joun Harris, surgeon; 
Valley Park, Mo. 

Joun G. Harrison, clergyman, 
educator; Macon, Ga. 

Rosert B. HarsuHe, 
author; Chicago. 

Invinc W. Hart, editor Idaho 
Statesman; Boise, Idaho. 


author, 


resident 
Puerto 


artist, 


Joseru K. Hart, educator, edi- 
tor, author; Nashville, Tenn. 

Merwin K. Hart, lawyer, presi- 
dent New York State Economic 
Council; New York. 

Epwin M. Hartman, educator; 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Wituram H. Harvey, author; 
Monte Ne, Ark. 

Cuartes M. Hatuaway, Jr., 
American consul general; Munich, 
Germany. 

Arruur A. Hauck, college dean; 
Easton, Pa. 

Rosert Hawxuurst, JR., min- 
ing oe kas 2: San Francisco. 

J. R. Haypen, professor of 
political science; Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SrepHEeN Q. Hayes, electrical 
engineer, author; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

pGAR C. Hayuow, hospital 
superintendent, lecturer; Paterson, 


uy Witrri Hayter, city- 
planning engineer; San Francisco. 

Wituiram J. Heaps, educator, 
editor, author, lecturer; Balti- 
more, 

Cuar.es W. Heatacorte, educa- 
tor, author, clergyman; West 
Chester, Pa. 

Car. A. Hepsiom, head Surgi- 
cal Department, University of 
Illinois; Chicago. 

Earte R. Hepricx, mathe- 
matics professor; Los Angeles. 

Wituiam A. Hewet, educator, 
author; Middletown, Conn. 

Orro HELLER, university dean, 
author; St. Louis, Mo. 

Hersert D. Hemenway, lec- 
turer, author; Holden, Mass. 

Louis L. Hemincway, banker; 
New Haven, Conn. 

Hupert C. Herrine, author, 
lecturer; Bronxville, N.Y. 

LaurEeNcE Hitus, editor and 
director Paris Edition N. Y. 
Herald; Paris, France. 

Frank T. Hines, brigadier 
ral U. S. Army; Washington, 


Watxer D. Hines, lawyer, 
former director general of rail- 
roads, author; New York. 

Henry W. Hotmes, author, 
editor, dean Graduate School of 
Education; Cambridge, Mass. 

Harry Artuur Hopr, manage- 
ment engineer, author; New York. 

Cotonet E. M. Hovssz, diplo- 
mat, publicist; New York. . 

Epwarpv L. Hunt, director 
America’s Good-Will Union; New 
York. 

Cuartes, C. Hype, solicitor for 
State Department, 1923-25, pro- 
fessor international law and di- 
plomacy; New York. 


Sankt IcurKawa, professorg 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Harotp L. Ickes, secretary of 
the interior; Washington, D.C. 

Freperick W.)JOHNSON, com- 
missioner General Land Office; 
Washington, D.C. 

Cuartes L. Kacey, former 
minister to Finland; Wichita, 
Kan. 

James M. Kemper, 
corporation executive; 
City, Mo. 

J. Lestre Kuincaip, adjutant 
general 27th Division, U. S. Army, 
A. E. F., 1917-18, president The 
Travel Society; New York. 

Joun A. Kincspury, social 
worker; New York. 

Duptey W. Knox, captain 
oe Navy, author; Washington, 


banker, 
Kansas 


Curistian W. Kore 1, presi- 
dent’ Underwriters Trust Com- 
pany; New York. 

Oar H. Lamm, consul general 
i aeaeres er ree 

HARLES K, LETH, geology pro- 
fessor; Madison, Wis. 

Crarence M. Lewis, former 
counsel, N. Y. Transit Commis- 
sion; New York. 

BreckinripGE Lone, ambassa- 
dor to Italy; Rome, Italy. 

Lewis L Lorwin, economist, 
author, teacher in Institute of 
Economics; Washington, D.C. 

Joun L. McLaurin, U. S. sena- 
tor from South Carolina, 1897- 
1903; Bennettsville, S.C. 

ArcutBaLtp MacLeisu, poet, au- 
thor; New York. 

Paut V. McNutt, governor 
Indiana; Indianapolis. 

SamueL McRoserts, banker, 
corporation executive, brigadier 
general, U. S. Army, A. E. F.; 
New York. 

Lincotn «MacVeEacu, minister 
to Greece; home address, New 
Canaan, Conn. 

Frank L. McVey, president 
University of Kentucky; Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Joun T. Mappen, president 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
dean School of Commerce, New 
York University; New York. 

Martin T. NTON, senior 
judge U. S. Circuit Court of A 
peals, Second Circuit; New York. 

Herman A. Metz, corporation 
executive, comptroller City of New 
York, 1906-10; New York. 

M. C. Micet, president Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind; 
New York. 

Epna St. Vincent Muay, 
author; Austerlitz, N.Y. 
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Paut Mowrok, professor of © 


a author; New York. 
J. x Moore, mayor of 

; Philadelphia, 1920-23; Philadel- 
phia 

Dave H. Morris, ambassador 
to Belgium; home address, New 
York. 

Georce H. Mosss, U. S. sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, 1918-33; 
Concord, N.H. 


York. 

Exy Norrucutt, lawyer; Wash- 
in x 
RANCIS ‘J. Oakes, Jr., en- 
ineer, co ~_ executive; 

rookline, 

GEORGE i "Dain, college 
president, author; Collegeville, Pa. 

Joun F..O”’ RYAN, major general 
27th Division, U.S. ‘Army, A.E.F., 
1917; New York. 

enry F. Ossorn, president 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 1908-1932; New York. 

Cuar.es J. PANNILL, executive 
vice president Radio Marine Cor- 
poration of America; New York. 

Cotone. Sam Park, American 
vice consul at Biarritz; Biarritz, 
France. 

Gerorce Henry Pavive, author, 
——, New York. 

Lino PELEGRINI, professor; Ven- 
ice, Italy. 

C. §. Piccort, research scientist; 
Washington, D.C. 

Girrorp PincHoT, governor 
Pennsylvania; Harrisburg, Pa. 

Epmunp Piatt, former rep- 
resentative in Congress, vice presi- 
dent Marine Midland Group;) 
New York. 

Frank L. Poxx, former under 
secretary of state, head of U. S. 
Delegation to Paris Peace Con- 
— » 19193 N ew York. 

Lawson Purpy, social worker, 
vice president and Treasurer Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation,. director 
Charity Organization Society, 
1918-33; New York. 

Henry T. Rainey, speaker of 
the House of Representatives; 
Carrollton, IIl. 

Birp REEs, engineer, advertis- 
“~ irector, author; New York. 

11L1aM R. RippeELL, justice 
Supreme Court, Ontario, Canada, 
Appellate Division; Canada. 

James Frep Rippy, educator, 
— editor; Durham, N.C. 

Jou Rotre, professor, au- 
thoes 1 Philadelphia. 

Howarp E. Ronpruater, col- 
-— président; Winston-Salem, 


Orro Naruan, economist; New 
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THEODORE RoosEVELT, gover- 
nor Philippine Islands, 1932; 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Rosert C. Roor, head Eco- 
nomics Department, College of the 
Pacific; Stockton, Cal 


L. S. Rowe, director eral 


op American Union; Washington, 


Esert RussE tt, educator, lec- 
turer, author; Durham, N.C. 

Linpsay RussE.1, founder Pil- 

rims’ Society of London and 
Nes York, founder Japan Society, 
former chairman Council on For- 
eign Relations; Wilmington, N.C. 

Greorce J. RyYAn, president 
Board of Education New York 
City; Long Island City, New York. 

HEELER Sammons, publisher, 
banker, author; Chicago. 

Wiuus H. ” SARGENT, lawyer, 
chairman Banking Committee New 
York Assembly; Syracuse, N.Y. 

Atwin J. Scuever, collector of 
rare Sewage New York. 

Kar. H. ScHo1z, -economics 
professor, author; Philadelphia. 

R. Prato Scuwartz, physician, 
University of Rochester Medical 
School; Rochester, N 

Josep ‘Hamsien Sears, au- 
thor, publisher; New York. 

Wa ter J. Suepar, educator, 
lg professor; ‘Columbus, 

io. 

Sm Asuiey Sparks, director 
Cunard Steamship Co.; New York. 

Wa ter M. Sptawn, chief 
counsel of House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; 
Washington, D.C. 

Wituiam H. Sranp.ey, rear 
admiral, chief of Naval Operations; 
Washington, D.C. 

Laurence A. STEINHARDT, min- 
ister to Sweden; home address, 
New York. 

Tueopore E. Sterne, mathe- 
matical physicist; Cambridge, 

ass. 

Henry L. Stopparp, journalist, 
publisher; New York. 

Rapa Beaver STRASSBURGER, 
author, publisher, diplomat; New 
York. 

Jesse Istpor Straus, U. S. am- 
bassador to France; Paris, France. 

Howarp SutTHertanp, U. S. 
alien a. custodian, U. S. 
senator fro est Virginia, 1917- 
23; Washington, D.C 

. Howard Tate, art director, 
specialist i in engraving; New York. 

Georce Tuomas, president Uni- 
versity of Utah; Salt Lake City. 

Carmi A. THOMPSON, former 
U. S. special commissioner to 


hee Islands; Cleveland. 

NGTON, editor, 
author; New York. 

Rurus 8. Tucker, economist, 


corporation executive, author; New 
York. 


Atrrep H. Upnam, president 
Miami University; Oxford, Ohio 

Frank A. VANDERLIP, banker, 
corporation executive, publicist; 
New York. 

GeorcE VERNADSKY, university 
professor, author; New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rurus B. Von K.eErnsmip, 
president University of Southern 
California; Los Angeles. 

Arcuisatp R. Watson, con- 
sulting editor The Living Age, 
lawyer; New York. 

A. SUMNER WELLEs,-ambassador 
to Cuba; Havana, Cuba 

Gasrie. WELLS, rare-book col- 


"lector; New York. 


Francis WHITE, minister to 
Czechoslovakia; ita pet D.C. 
RLEs S. W 
New York, 


U. S. secretary of interior, univer- 
sity aes Stanford Univer- 


ge R. Witticox, lawyer, 
former chairman Republican Na- 
tional Committee; New York. 

Henry Lane Witson; U. 8S. 
ambassador to Mexico, 1909-13; 
Indianapolis. 

Hucu R. Wiison, diplomat; 
Berne, Switzerland. 

Orme Witson, acting chief, 
Division of Latin-American Af- 
fairs, Department of State; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

ison G. Wine, 
Providence, R.I. 

Henry Rocers Winturop, for- 
mer president Italy-America So- 
ciety; New York. 

Frances Winwakr, author, win- 
ner of $5000 Atlantic Monthly 
nonfiction prize; New York. 

Matruew WOLL, vice president 
American Federation of Labor; 
Washington, D.C. 

Burcess W. Woo ey, president 
Argentine-America Chamber of 
Commerce; New York. 

Evans Wootten, banker, cor- 
poration executive, lawyer; Ip- 
dianapolis. 

ry E. Woo tey, president 
Mount Holyoke College; South 
Hadley, Mass. 

James B. Youna, United States 

Consul; Lima, Peru. 


banker; 





